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Holy Week in Marlboro, Mass. 


As his own contribution to knowledge of 
our ministers and our churches, the editor, 
when it is convenient, will give brief de- 
scriptions of the churches that he visits such 
as he gave of Norwich, Conn., last week. 

On Wednesday night of Holy Week he 
was in Marlboro on the Albany Post Road, 
one hour from Boston by bus. He preached 
the sermon at the last of a series of union 
services in which the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Methodist, Unitarian 
and Universalist churches took part. He 
did not have as free and happy a time 
preaching as he had at Norwich, but he is 
old enough to recognize that there are 
tides of the spirit, and so does not worry 
as he used to. But he did have a free and 
happy time in the fellowship with a fine 
lot of ministers and in the kindness of the 
congregation, which knew its duty and 
performed it in thanking him for his dis- 
course. 

The services through Lent have been 
better attended than in years, and two 
hundred people filled the comfortable 
Universalist church, which architecturally 
is like a public hall in a business block. 
There was a chorus choir which rendered 
some noble music in an acceptable way. 
Like the choir in Norwich, it took part as 
if it belonged in the worship and not as a 
lot of performers. 

The pastor of the Marlboro church is 
Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens, who makes one 
think of the best of the Quakers in his 
plain, direct style, his friendly ways, and 
his gentle judgment of people and things. 
He has kept himself agile and vigorous, 
though he is almost seventy-seven, by his 
walked and by his playing the game of 
pitching horseshoes. In this he is one of 
the champions. 

Mr. Stevens opened the service. Rey. 
Edward A. Bullock, the Baptist, an alert 
Andover-Newton man, a kind of manager 
for the union services, led in the responsive 
psalms. 

Rev. W. R. Tourtellot read the scrip- 
tures, selected by the visiting preacher and 
including the famous passages on the Last 
Judgment in Matthew 25. 

Rey. Herbert F. Fulton of the Methodist 
Episcopal church offered a moving prayer, 
which made the preacher remember the 
words of Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan at Andover- 
Newton: ‘The high point in Protestant 
worship is the prayer, and the most that 
the sermon can do is not to destroy the 
effect of it.” 

Rev. H. M. Gesner, Unitarian, was to 
give the notices and say some words of 
farewell for Mr. Fulton, who has been as- 
signed by the Methodist Conference to a 
larger field, but Mr. Gesner did not show 
up. After Gesner, Mr. Stevens was to 
speak for the ministers and say good-by 
to Mr. Gesner, who has been in Marlboro 
fourteen years, and is a leading citizen. 
Mr. Stevens called on Mr. Tourtellot, 


who nobly expressed the feeling of these 
churches and the citizens generally for 
both Fulton and Gesner. Gesner is to 
retire. 

The Congregational minister, Rev. John 
Cummings, another fine young man, gave 
out the last hymn and pronounced the 
benediction. 

That the churches of Marlboro pull 
together and that the fellowship between 
the ministers is genuine and not pumped 
up for an occasion was obvious. The 
Universalist church opened its doors for 
both the opening and closing Lenten ser- 
vice, and Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks 
preached most acceptably Feb. 26. 

In a list of church members put out in 
1936 the following brief account of the 
church appeared: 

“In the historical collections and rem- 
iniscences of the city our church has al- 
ways had honorable mention from early 
in the nineteenth century. The first 
church was built in 1829 on the corner of 
Ames Place and Main Street. 

“A Universalist Society organization 
had carried on with much success for sev- 
eral years before that date. They lost 
possession of this church some years later 
and it was destroyed by fire in 1845. The 
courageous young church survived and 
held regular services, for in 1847 the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the society pre- 
sented the church with a beautiful Bible. 
A fine specimen of penmanship on the fly 
leaf shows that it is greatly prized even 
to this day. 

“During the stormy days preceding the 
Civil War they called Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
one of the most prominent ministers of his 
day, to the pastorate. The church pros- 
pered under his administration so well 
that they secured Rey. William A. Start, 
under whose administration the present 
building on Main Street was erected and 
dedicated. 

“The building was later raised and two 
stores built below. A serious fire during 
the ministry of Rev. Harold Merrill neces- 
sitated extensive repairs and remodeling to 
the expense of more than $14,000. The 
following list of ministers is complete from 
the first: Rev. Robert Killum, Rev. 
Mr. Freize, Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, 
Rey. Sylvanus Cobb, Rev. William A. 
Start, Rev. Simon Taylor Aldrich, Rev. J. 
Hatton Weeks, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, Rey. James K. Taylor, 
Rev. William F. Dusseault, Rev. Frank 
S. Rice, Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Rev. Mabel 
McCoy Erwin, Rev. Frank S. Thompson, 
Rev. R. D. Van Tassel, Rev. Nellie Mann 
Opdale, Rev. H. L. Rickard, Rev. Paul 
Drake, Rev. Harold Merrill, Rev. George 
Wallace Penniman, D. D., Rev. Ezekiel 
Vose Stevens.” 

The church owns a comfortable par- 
sonage, bought in 1922 when it was hard 

(Continued on page 509) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Impotence of the Church 


N taking stock of the assets and liabilities of re- 
ligion in the modern world, Dr. Harkness in 
her “Resources of Religion’’* wrote a chapter 

on “The Impotence of the Church.” It illustrates 
admirably her method. For purposes of discussion, 
she defines the word church as a collective name for 
many existing churches. She recognizes the power 
of the church in early centuries, through the dark 
ages, and in the centuries since the Renaissance. 
Then she writes frankly of its weakness today. 

“A few years ago,” she says, “an English cleric 
described the scene to be witnessed in the average 
church, as that of the uninspiring spectacle of a 
docile and mild-mannered gentleman, trying to per- 
suade a docile company of people to be still more 
docile.” There are now fewer people docile or other- 
wise sitting in the pews, she declares, but otherwise 
the picture is unchanged. The difference between a 
great student conference sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., the summer institutes of our own 
church and what young people find in their own 
churches, is sometimes startling. One church leader, 
whose name is withheld, said this to the author: ‘“‘When 
a student goes back to his home church, it is as going 
from life unto death. He may be asked to sell tickets 
for a bean supper or he may be given no place at all.” 

Besides such moral and spiritual lethargy Dr. 
Harkness asserts that there is indifference to social 
issues. Few pastors, no matter how sincere in work 
and worship, “have dug under the realities of our 
social system enough to discern there the elements of 
hostility to the Christian faith which reach to its 
foundations.’ ‘There can be no international peace, 
she insists, until we agree to produce things for use 
rather than for personal profit. There must come 
that new respect for personality and that new altru- 
ism which Christianity has always stood for. Now 
the moment a minister starts preaching Christian 
socialism of this kind, he is assailed as a red. Church 
boards loathe Russian communism for its atheism, 
and fail to make the slightest distinction between it 


*The Resources of Religion. By Georgia Harkness. A 
Religious Book Club Choice. Henry Holt and Company. New 
York. Price $2.00. 


and socialism. Churches are bound to be impotent 
which proclaim justice as an ideal and fight specific 
concrete attempts to make justice prevail. The 
author quotes effectively the words of Samuel Butler 
fifty or sixty years ago, who said of his congregation, 
“They would have been equally horrified at hearing 
the Christian religion doubted and seeing it prac- 
ticed.”’” Churches that are either unintelligent or 
selfish are bound to be impotent. 

Nor does the author hesitate to set down “‘pre- 
occupation with organization and finance” as a mark 
of impotence. 

There is nothing one-sided in the comment. She 
sees what we professional church leaders are con- 
tinually harping on—that the soul has to live in a body, 
but she says ‘“‘when means are held before the mind 
with great energy and vigor over a long period, they 
run the risk of becoming ends.” A fourth cause of 
impotence is denominational cleavage. 

It is the kind of personality in pulpit and pews 
which makes a church of spiritual power. Some con- 
servative churches have such power. Some liberal 
churches have it. Before we agree with Walter 
Horton that liberalism is a spent force, we must 
reckon with the churches into which liberalism is just 
developing. Dr. Harkness says, “Until the liberaliza- 
tion of religious thought which has been going on 
in Europe and America for the past seventy-five years 
reaches such churches as these, it is premature to 
hold funeral obsequies” (over liberalism). 

She says that, in spite of the pessimism which 
seems dominant in this chapter, she believes in the 
power of the church to regain its grip. Always in the 
past the church has found better ways of doing and 
thinking in the very forces confronting it. Among its 
undeveloped assets today are an intelligent theology. 
It is a liberal theology divested of its image-breaking 
tendencies, with a strong grip on God and a clear 
vision of sin. It cannot and will not go back to the 
old Biblical literalism or accept Barth’s teaching of 
“man’s utter helplessness and God’s complete other- 
ness.” 

The new attention to worship, she insists, is not 
a liability, not an escape mechanism, but an asset of 
the church. And in spite of what she said in begin- 
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ning, she writes, “the social message of the church is 
in a more hopeful state than it has ever been.” And 
finally she cites the fact that there is more real unity 
within each national culture than there has been since 
the middle ages. 

No reader will agree with all of this author’s 
analyses, or approve all of her illustrations, or accept 
all of her conclusions. But most of them will agree 
with us when we say that she knows more evil and be- 
lieves more good and communicates more courage, 
than any writer in the field of religion in many a day. 

* * 


DEFEAT FOR ENEMIES OF THE OATH LAW 


HIS journal is not a Boston journal nor a Massa- 
chusetts journal—it is supported by and pub- 
lished for a world fellowship of Christians. 

We take up the Massachusetts law which compels 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance because it is of 
importance in Alabama or California as well as in 
the Old Bay State. 

A movement to repeal this teachers’ oath law, 
which was supported by the leading educators of the 
state, the heads of the great universities and the best 
newspapers, has met with defeat in the lower house 
of the state legislature. All predictions were that the 
vote would be close. In fact it was 138 to eighty-eight 
against repeal. Among the “patriots” who voted 
against repeal were Barry, Brady, Carroll, Casey, 
Cleary, Coady, Coakley, Connelly, Cooney, Cough- 
lin, Coyne, Dillon, Donahue, Donovan, Donnelly, 
Dorgan, Downey, Doyle, Flaherty, Flannery, Foley, 
Gallagher, and so on to the McC.’s, the McD.’s, the 
McE.’s and the O’B.’s and the O’C.’s and the O’K.’s. 
If there is any racial stock in America that ought to be 
for liberty, it is the great Irish race, which has back of 
it the memory of its own martyrs for liberty. 

There were ninety-six Democrats and thirty-seven 
Republicans who repelled the proposed invasion of our 
altars and our fires and the desecration of the green 
graves of our sires. There were ten Democrats, in- 
eluding a Donahue, a Donnelly, a Hogan and an 
O’Brien, and seventy-eight Republicans who tarred 
themselves with the brush of Soviet Russia and all 
other Communists by attempting to get rid of the 
dangerous and silly law. This whole business of 
forcing teachers of our public schools to take an oath 
of allegiance, in Washington, D. C., in Boston, Mass., 
and everywhere else in the United States, will have 
one good result. It will wake people up to the real 
danger of losing American ideals and liberties. That 
danger comes from the big fellows standing back in 
the shadows, who are determined that they will run 
the United States of America for themselves and who 
use these puppet patriots to pull their chestnuts 
from the fire. 

There is need of social, economic, and religious 
liberalism. It is coming, not automatically, but be- 
cause enough people have the vision to toil and sacrifice 
for true liberalism of every kind. In our judgment 
communism is as far from that liberalism as is fascism. 
And yet it is interesting to note how the threat of 
communism has been used in this school fight to ter- 
rorize opponents of the oath law. It was used in 
Washington with an utterly unscrupulous whispering 


campaign which spread the report that Frank Ballou, 
Superintendent of €chools, born in northern New 
York, a product of generations of that same Ballou 
family which gave us Father Ballou and President 
Ballou, was in reality a Russian Jew. 

There is also the town versus gown business, 
which has had its influence doubtless in overthrowing 
the friends of repeal. ‘‘We’ll show these professors,” 
was the cry on Beacon Hill. Well, they’ve done it. 
But the more thoughtful people of Massachusetts have 
been waked up by the professors and college executives. 
They have yet to be heard from. The state which 
gave us Horace Mann and our public school system, 
and set standards in education for the United States, 
has not yet been hogtied and delivered. 


* * 


OUR YOUNG MEN ARE UNDER FIRE 
UR young men in Methodist, Episcopal, Congre- 
gational, Universalist, Unitarian and other 
churches are under fire because they think it a 
part of Christian service to discuss social problems 
and urge social justice. Some of the fire is justified. 
It is justified when these young men are unintelligent 
and partisan. But they are not unintelligent as often 
as they are said to be. It is quite a favorite indoor 
sport for people who do not like what they say to 
assert that they speak without light or learning. It 
is entirely within their right to discuss social ques- 
tions. It is a part of their duty to discuss social 
questions. Let anyone who disagrees and who is de- 
manding Bible preaching, read his Bible and see. 
However, we who propose to defend the prophetic 
office feel it proper to ask humbly for cooperation 
from the prophets. 

We want them to recognize that the gospel is 
larger than the social gospel, and that all parts of the 
“good news” are worthy of our attention; that they get 
and put facts straight, or as straight as they can be 
put in a mixed situation; that they give up their 
belief in the fall of man, total depravity, a personal 
devil, and preach Universalism with its faith in the 
rise of man and a good God. Naturally they deny 
belief in the darkest tenets of Calvinism, but they act 
often as if they believed them all. 

We ask that, if they are going to join labor 
unions, they apply also for membership in employers 
groups, but we should be better satisfied if they kept 
their independence. 

If any of them can justify incidents like the 
stoning of leather factories which employ non-union 
workers, in order that two or three hundred thousand 
dollars worth of hides damaged by the flood might 
spoil, we cannot agree with them. We shall stand 
for the right of all men to join unions, and against any 
“right” that they claim to stop non-union men from 
working. 

And we ask that our prophets be just as frank, just 
as brave, just as fair, in holding up before capitalists 
both the short-sightedness and the wickedness of a 
superior, aloof attitude that makes no effort to see 
things from the standpoint of the workers. 

We have a tremendous lever in the gospel. Let 
us use it to lift all parts of society out of the mire of 
conflict. We think the majority of owners are fair, 
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decent men, but if we happen to be unlucky enough 
to have an industrial hog or two sitting on our church 
boards, let us face them. We reserve advice as to how 
to deal with laboring men in churches until it becomes 
other than an academic question. 

* * 


THE DESCENT FROM THE MOUNT 


FTER the transfiguration, when the face of 
Jesus seemed all lighted up while he was at 
prayer, he went down from the mount and 

grappled with the case of the poor lad in the grip of a 
demon. So after periods of communion the church 
turns to practical service. 

The two things belong together in religion. 
There are those who deny that communion has any- 
thing to do with strengthening us for service, but the 
experience of mankind is against them. Archbishop 
Trench expressed an experience that is the rule, not 
the exception: “We kneel, how weak. We rise, how 
full of power.”” We are not apt to let go of such an 
experience easily. But the practical service is the 
main business of the church. It was for this work 
that Jesus went away to commune with God. ‘For 
their sakes,’’ he said, “‘I sanctify myself.’’ Sanctifica- 
tion is a discarded word. Service is a hackneyed word. 
But a mighty truth is caught up in both of the words. 

The collecting of ourselves, the recollecting of 
what we are here for, the substitution of good for evil 
in our thinking and for the useless and foolish, the 
absorption in high themes, are all part of communion 
as well as what we in a more technical sense call 
prayer. And likewise in service there are many ele- 
ments. Helping the church, collecting the money, 
getting up socials and dinners, attending the Ladies’ 
Aid, Mission Circle, or trustees meeting, are part of it 
not to be despised, but they are just the beginning of 
practical service of the church. It is highly important 
service to study the history and teaching of the 
church, and be able to tell inquirers about it, to take 
part in the work of religious education, to learn about 
the community, the country, the world, and to help 
in projects to better them all, to take intelligent atti- 
tudes toward Jews, Catholics, other Protestants, and 
toward all racial and national groups, to be intelligent, 
frank and courageous in industrial war, and much 
more. Who could possibly tell all the things that 


are a part of Christian service! 
* ** 


A LIBRARY THAT WE BELIEVE IN 


HE General Theological Library is a New England 
institution that has done its work so modestly 
that its importance is unknown to many of the 

church-going people of New England. It has carried 
on for seventy-five years a work much needed by 
ministers and scholars. It occupies its own building 
at 53 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, and there main- 
tains a large and well-selected library and a reading 
room provided with the religious journals. 

The book-purchasing committee is composed of 
ministers representing different communions, together 
with teachers in the neighboring theological schools, 
and scholars of distinction. Books are loaned free to 
any ordained clergyman in New England, and all 
transportation charges are borne by the library for 


any minister who is not within easy reach of Poston. 
The circulation of books outside the library maintains 
an average of over twenty thousand volumes per 
year, and about two thousand ministers, not counting 
those who come to the library for reading, avail 
themselves of these facilities. It is interesting to note 
that of these ministers who last year borrowed books, 
at the price of a postal card and with an average of 
ten books a year, 506 were Congregationalists, 445 


_ were Methodists, 339 were Baptists, 170 were Epis- 


copalians, 109 were Unitarians, sixty were Univer- 
salists, thirty-four Presbyterians, twenty-one served 
federated churches, and the rest belonged to twelve 
other communions, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. 
The borrowers represent, that is, all denominations, 
and the officers and directors of the library include 
representatives of all churches. The library is a 
manifestation of fellowship and fraternity in practice. 

The library also publishes a Quarterly Bulletin 
which is of great importance to ministers. The Bul- 
letins contain not only the list of accessions to the li- 
brary, but also reading lists, compiled by the most 
competent authorities and enumerating the titles, 
with brief descriptive comments, of the best books 
on a diversity of themes all assocated wiith the life and 
work of ministers and churches. These recommenda- 
tions go to all ministers who are borrowing books and 
are called for by clergymen, colleges, libraries, theo- 
logical schools and students for the ministry in all 
parts of the country. 

The majority of the ministers of the New England 
churches are living on very small salaries. They can- 
not afford to buy the books which they need, and they 
cannot subscribe for the magazines and periodicals 
that are essential to their continuing efficiency. They 
are dependent on the General Theological Library for 
keeping up the study and reading essential to an en- 
lightened and stimulating leadership. 

From the beginning the library has depended for 
its support on annual contributions from churches 
and individuals. A small endowment provides for 
the upkeep of the building, but all the operating ex- 
penses have to be met from annual contributions. 
The directors are now faced with the necessity of 
either increasing the contributions or discontinuing 
the work. 

SHARE. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer on April 1 began his 
thirty-first year as pastor of our New Haven church, 
On May 28, 24, and 25, the church will celebrate its 
centennial. 


With an invitation to preach in Peabody comes 
news of a mob of 5,000 strikers bombarding two Pea- 
body leather factories, setting fires.and attacking 
non-union workers. Is preaching needed in Peabody? 


“The period from Easter to Pentecost usually 
represents a slump in church work,” writes Dr. Etz. 
“Why not use the period April 12 to 81 for a series 
of sermons or special emphasis that will keep the 
interest up to the high level of the Lenten season?” 
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What Does the State Owe the Individual? 


A. W. Altenbern 


is meant what is ordinarily called the “nation’’) 
has a right to demand of you absolute loyalty 
and unquestioning obedience, if it can demand 
that you surrender your life and anything else you 
may possess, in war-time, does that state owe you any- 
thing as an individual? In other words, do you and I 
as citizens have any rights and privileges which the 
state or the nation is duty bound and morally obli- 
gated to respect, safeguard and perpetuate? 

In these days of constantly increasing fascism, 
and dictatorships with more power even than the most 
despotic ancient kings possessed, it is not at all out of 
place to raise the question about the rights and priv- 
ileges of the ordinary citizen—that one Boake Carter 
in his news broadcasts so often refers to as “Johnny 
Q. Public.” And that question can be raised without 
being either flippant or unpatriotic. For, with de- 
mocracy, and all it represents in the ideal sense, be- 
coming weaker while that which is the opposite grows 
stronger, there is more than a little danger that the 
so-called average citizen will eventually find himself a 
slave again as truly as ever his ancestors were in the 
days of feudalism and before.. That, certainly, as I 
see it, will be the result, ultimately, if the present trend 
in world affairs is not stopped by those who see it, and 
understand it, for what it is. 

What I say, of course, is the expression of personal 
opinion, which no one is obliged to accept; although I 
hope, naturally, some will agree at least in part. 


I 


Why is it that intelligent observers and reliable 
students, noting a world trend that is growing—al- 
though they may not be willing to stand with Mencken, 
who says the state is “the common enemy of all hon- 
est, industrious and decent men’’—often feel that the 
ordinary person is rapidly becoming a cog of no con- 
sequence in a vast machine called the state which 
can—and will if it seems necessary—wipe him out 
without hesitation or a pang? 

One of these (Albert J. Nock) a year or more ago 
said: ‘In the countries I visited freedom and justice 
were in a very dilapidated condition . ... and the 
state .... showed complete indifference to their 
break down .... the people might fairly be said 
to be living for the state .... in a condition of 
servitude to the state. . . . Slavery is slavery whether 
it be voluntary or involuntary. ...A man is a 
slave when all his rights lie at the arbitrary discretion 
of some agency other than himself; when life, liberty 

. and the whole direction of his activities are 
liable to arbitrary confiscation at any time—and this 
appears to be the exact relation that I saw obtaining 
between the individual and the state.” If this is a 
true analysis of conditions in Italy and Germany 
and other countries where fascist forms of govern- 
ment are growing, and intelligent, reliable observers 
tell us it is, where, in once popular slang, does the 
individual “get off?” What rights and privileges 
dces he have that the state respects? If he is allowed 
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to remain alive at all it would seem to be a matter of 
sheer good luck. The state can force him to do any- 
thing it wants to have him do. It can take from him 
anything he has. And, as he will be either shot or 
imprisoned if he objects—or looks as though he would 
like to object—there is nothing, at the moment, he can 
do about it. He is as much a slave, in a little dif- 
ferent form only, as his ancestors were centuries be- 
fore him. His life, liberty, or anything else that may 
be listed, belongs to the state. But the state, in turn, 
owes him nothing. 

We can see this situation, this condition, as it is 
by comparing it with what, in theory, is supposed to 
prevail in “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” The idea back of our ideal of government, or 
the state, is that the state, or the nation if you prefer, 
exists for the good of the individual or citizen, as Jesus 
once said the Sabbath existed for the good of man in- 
stead of the other way around. The individual, in 
theory if not in practice, has certain rights which are 
“Snalienable’”’ and cannot be taken from him even by 
the state. The government, in our country, from the 
Jeffersonian viewpoint at least, was brought into 
being for no other purpose than to see that the rights 
with which the citizen is born should be respected and 
made secure. They had not been respected and made 
secure before the Revolutionary War was fought, and 
out of it came a government whose one actual reason 
for being, at least at first, was the protection and per- 
petuation of those privileges with which the citizen 
comes into the world endowed. 

Over against such an ideal of government for free 
people stands the present-day fascist theory. In this 
theory the individual has no “‘inalienable”’ rights, only 
what the state may grudgingly grant him, rights it 
may modify or take away any time it chooses. 

Mussolini rejoices over the fact that democracy 
—the theory that the citizen has ‘‘inalienable” rights 
that must be respected —has died the death of the 
proverbial rag-doll, in almost a score of countries 
since the close of the World War, while the violently 
opposite—which he represents—has not only gained 
but is gaining. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that if you 
can persuade others to consider true the premise 
upon which the conclusions you want them to accept 
are based, those conclusions will be accepted without 
question by many, no matter how silly or idiotic they 
may be. This explains why forms of religion, or near- 
religion, of the freak and fanatic variety are accepted 
by individuals who, ordinarily, are intelligent enough 
to realize that, actually, they have nothing whatever 
to stand upon but the unproved assertions and as- 
sumptions of some leader. 

Many, however, do not seem to understand the 
repudiation of common sense upon which the fascist 
idea of the state rests. Its first assumption, not only 
unproved but impossible, is that the state has as much 
objective reality as you have. Hitler and Mussolini 
talk about the “‘state’’ ‘as though if all the citizens 
died off over night the state would go on existing 
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as before.” In spite of all that Mussolini has said 
about democracy I question if he is so lacking in 
brains as to actually believe himself that you can have 
a state without individuals—including fascist dic- 
tators. But he preaches this theory because he knows 
that without its acceptance he, and what he represents, 
will fall as certainly as did the house upon the sand— 
and for the same reason. 

The fascist idea of the state doesn’t make sense 
when you examine it critically because, according’ to 
the theory, you have individuals who have no rights 
constituting an organization which gives to its creators 
what they did not and could not have before. It is 
about as sensible, it seems to me, as having our mil- 
lions of unemployed, who have nothing, get together 
tomorrow and create an organization that would have 
the power to give them the wealth or anything else 
they might need. 


II 


But, to go back to the question we began with, 
“If we must be loyal to our nation at any cost, what 
does it owe us as individuals?” 

I am not one of those who hold the idea often 
heard in my youth, that ‘‘the world owes me a living” 
and that all I have to do is to collect it, as I might go 
to a bank to have a check cashed. I am convinced, 
however, that a nation which demands of us what our 
fascists (many of whom are not clever or intelligent 
enough to know that they are fascists) say it does, 
owes certain things to those citizens without whom it 
could not exist. It owes us, in the language of the 
Declaration of Independence, respect for our inalien- 
able rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

But, facing actuality, though some may consider 
it treason, how much of these “‘inalienable’”’ rights do 
millions in this country—a country that has always 
had more than enough for everybody—enjoy, when 
they are obliged to live on the border-line of actual 
starvation? For six years, in a land where there has 
been more than enough properly to provide for all who 
are here, millions have been forced deeper and deeper 
into poverty and degradation because, somehow, their 
‘“<nalienable”’ rights have been neglected and trampled 
upon. Yet, if a great world war broke out tomorrow 
every man in those millions, between twenty-one and 
thirty-five or forty, physically able, because he had 
nothing but a “relief job,” would be expected to offer 
himself as a defender of his country. If he didn’t 
volunteer he would be drafted in short order. That 
may look right and proper to the super-patriots to 
whom international difficulties are always correctly 
settled by war, and to financial geniuses to whom 
war is another opportunity to make vast sums; but 
it has a ghastly and a terrible look to those who see it 
from the point of view of the under-privileged and the 
down-trodden. 

Any who care to may disagree, but I believe that 
my country, if I am a respectable, decent citizen, will- 
ing to do a reasonable share of what is necessary, in 
honor and without violating conscience, to pre- 
serve and maintain that country as one where all may 
have life, liberty and some happiness, owes me various 
things. 
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It owes me, for one thing, a reasonable degree of 
security, as long, surely, as there is more than enough 
for all. It owes me, too, an opportunity to do some- 
thing worth while to express whatever ability I may 
have—a job, in other words, by and through which I 
can earn what I have, however little that may be. It 
cannot, either in fairness or justice, let me sink, as 
millions have sunk in the last few years, and then 
abuse, imprison, or shoot me because I do not leap 
instantly to arms after powerful corporations, or in- 
dividuals with more power than brains, in their in- 
satiable greed, have plunged us into another war. 

I do not think, nor do I maintain, that the state 
should send me a good-sized check the first of every 
month—although I do believe that the dependent 
aged should have the needed care and aid. But I am 
persuaded that we have the right to expect that our 
country should protect us, somewhat at least, from the 
great organizations that have swallowed up all our 
natural resources and now exact tribute from us as 
truly as kings used to exact tribute from conquered 
countries long ago. We have a right to expect our 
country to save us from the groups that, through clever 
and corrupt lobbies, succeed in passing laws that 
operate at the expense of the many for the profit of the 
few. We have a right to insist that we be protected 
against the armament makers who foment wars not to 
settle actual differences between nations but to sell 
their product. 

Our country owes us protection, more than we 
have had, against the adulterators of food and drugs, 
who operate neither for their health nor that of the 
consumer. We should be protected against grafting 
politicians who regard public office as a means by 
which they can enrich themselves without the risks 
associated with outright bank robbery. We have a 
right to demand that we shall be defended against the 
lying propaganda, under the guise of “Americanism,” 
used by unscrupulous men to escape taxes on that 
which they have wrung from the public as truly as 
the robber barons did. 

We should be defended against the encroachment 
of fascism which, whether it be under the banner of 
patriotism or anything else held sacred, would regi- 
ment us and take from us what rights and privileges 
we have left, as certainly as it has made the citizen the 
slave of the state abroad. We have a right to un- 
colored news, whether it advances the interests of 
“big business” or not. If, anywhere, men are ex- 
ploited and disfranchised, as Sherwood Eddy told us 
recently that the share-croppers of the South are, 
it is news we ought to have, in order that we may act 
intelligently, even if the exploiters would like to keep 
information about this 1936 model of slavery from 
being spread through the country. 

As long as we do not incite others to violence, we 
have a right to demand that we be protected in ex- 
pressing our honest opinion about affairs; even though 
there are those who would prefer to silence opposition 
with gag laws rather than be obliged to try to justify 
otherwise what is being done, to the detriment of 
others. 

And we might go on, at considerable length, on 
this line. But more than enough has been said to in- 
dicate that there is some truth in the assertion that 
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the state owes the individual various things, as the 
citizen owes the state various things. 

I am not, I hope, an alarmist; but it is time, it 
seems to me, for Americans in general to sit up and 
take notice, more intelligently than they have been 
doing, of the tendency to drift toward making the 
state everything and the individual nothing. If it is 
right and proper to go on toward the point where the 
rights and privileges of the citizen, unless he is wealthy 
or powerful, or both, become a joke, we may be on the 
right road—and traveling faster than we know. But if 
we are persuaded that all of us, whether we are either 
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wealthy and powerful or poor and obscure, still have 
an “inalienable” right to some life, some liberty and 
some happiness, it is time we become more vocal 
in insisting that these be better protected and pre- 
served. 

Lest all this seems too far from religion, let me say 
in closing that what the state owes us (at least from 
the liberal point of view) is the opportunity we ought 
to have to be what, in religion, we call “children of 
God’’—men and women through whom the best in 
life finds expression, for the benefit of all, in the world 
in which we live now. 


The Nature of American Ideals 


II. 


Are Ideals Held by Americans American Ideals? 


Elmo A. Robinson 


HE first installment of this discussion described 
some simple attempts to take a census sample 
of American ideals, that is, find out. what 
ears these ideals are by asking various types of 
citizens to answer certain questions. The wide variety 
of replies actually received, and probably always to be 
expected in any census of ideals, may prompt the 
reader to suggest that the attempt to interrogate 
living Americans cease and that our attention be 
turned to history as the proper reservoir of ideals. 
But similar divergences confront one here. The typi- 
cal ideals of the settlers of Virginia differed from those 
of the New England colonists. In New England itself 
the ideals of the Plymouth Colony with respect to 
individual opinion, speech and conduct were more 
liberal than were to be found in the neighboring Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. In Virginia the ideals of some 
officials led to the imprisonment of several Baptist 
preachers, whereas the ideals of Jefferson and Madison 
led to the agitation for their liberation and for the 
enactment of laws guaranteeing greater freedom. In 
determining the historical characteristics of American 
ideals, what weight shall be given to the patriotic 
colonists who remained loyal to their British King 
and Parliament, refusing to participate in revolution? 
Their ideals seem to be similar to those held by ardent 
patriots of our day. What weight shall be given to 
the Old South before the Civil War? State sovereignty 
is not entirely forgotten. What weight shall be given 
to the ideals of the Spanish years in California and to 
the days of ’49? Or are American ideals confined to 
the region east of the Appalachians and to the camps of 
victorious armies? 

Let us assume, however, that it is possible to take 
a complete census of contemporary and_ historical 
ideals in America, to weigh and classify and compare 
them, and to find some residuum of agreement which 
can then be presented to the world as the ideals actually 
held by Americans. Does this give us any information 
as to what ideals Americans ought to hold? This is 
the question familiar to students of ethics: can the 
‘fs’? determine the “ought?’”’ Does psychological or 
sociological information concerning what men actually 
believe to be right settle the question as to what anyone 
ought to judge to be right? Are American ideals the 
ideals actually held by citizens of the United States, or 


- referred to above, raises another question. 


are they the ideals which these citizens ought to hold? 

In the last election in California there was a clash 
between the ideals represented by Mr. Merriam and 
those represented by Mr. Sinclair. It was a common 
experience to hear a speaker denounce, either out- 
spokenly or by implication, the ideals of his opponent 
as being un-American. Any such accusation, any 
accusation that the ideals held by American com- 
munists or by American bankers or by American 
teachers are un-American reflects a philosophical posi- 
tion. It is an assertion that the mere fact that an 
ideal is accepted by Americans does not make it an 
American ideal. Even ideals held by large numbers 
of citizens about the kind of government they wish 
are popularly believed not to be American ideals. 
Journalists and politicians may not know it, but by 
their accusations they are implying the philosophy that 
the “‘is’’ does not determine the “ought.” 

This view seems to present obstacles even greater 
than its alternative. Difficult as it is to find out what 
Americans do think, is it not even more than difficult, 
is it not impossible, to find out what Americans ought 
to think? Upon what basis shall such a decision be 
made? 

The appeal from present concepts of American 
ideals to concepts of an earlier period of our history, 
Are our 
ideals changing? Plato believed that, once the state 
were correctly organized, no alterations should be per- 
mitted. Is such an ideal of changelessness in harmony 
with Americanism? Or, if change is admissible, what 
is its scope and field of operation? Is it applicable 
toideals? That is, whatever the facts may be, whether 
our ideals are actually changing or not, ought they 
to undergo change? Is constancy or modificability of 
ideals the truly American view? If modificability 
should be the answer, we are faced with the problem 
of evaluating the proposed changes. If constancy be 
the answer, the problem is then to decide how to make 
the old ideals work in a new situation. 

But this is not an end to the questions which 
may be asked. Are American ideals primarily indi- 
vidual or social? Individual ideals include personal 
virtues such as honesty, thrift, chastity. Social ideals 


include views about the kind of government desired, 
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its education. In enumerating our national ideals 
should one include both of these types, or only one, 
and if but one, which? 

Consider ideals in general, quite irrespective as 
to whether they be American, Parisian, or Elysian. 
What is the nature and function of an ideal as such? 
Is an ideal a kind of pagan idol to be blindly wor- 
shiped? Is it an object of naive, child-like faith? Or is 
it to be contemplated, if at all, only with disillusioned 
disdain between ideals and facts? If an ideal of de- 
mocracy exists, but democracy itself should be judged 
non-existent, does the discrepancy between ideal and 
fact cast doubts on the value of the ideal? When such 
a clash arises should the ideal be modified to fit the 
facts, or the facts transformed to fit the ideal? If at- 
tempts to modify facts in the direction of an ideal 
fail, even though these attempts be persistent and in- 
telligent, should the ideal be abandoned? Is the 
charge of unworkableness a death-blow to any ideal? 

As a final question one may inquire whether ideals 


can be taught. It is usually regarded as one function 
of educational institutions that they impart ideals to 
their pupils and students. But the technique of real- 
izing this objective is something of a problem. Re- 
quired reading, indoctrination, preaching, all too fre- 
quently arouse opposition rather than promote ac- 
ceptance. Are there any methods which promise 
success? Can American ideals be taught? 

It is a habit of those who follow in the footsteps 
of Socrates along the pathway of philosophy to ask 
more questions than they have ability to answer. In 
this case the writer believes that he is performing a 
greater service to the reader by raising the questions 
than by striving to answer them. But to satisfy him- 
self, and perhaps the reader as well, he will seek to 
formulate partial solutions to some of the problems 
proposed. Before doing this, however, it will be of 
interest to present a few selections from the letters of 
the more thoughtful and painstaking correspondents. 
This will be done in the next installment. 


The Connecticut Valley’s Worst Flood 


Roger W. Holmes 


WO one who has not been eye-witness to it can 
\C} 2 A 9 

imagine the destructive power of water. 
No one who has not lived in a flooded area 
can understand the deprivation with which 
water uncontrolled can threaten civilized life. I say 
this quite categorically. We live in the Connecticut 
Valley! We live on high ground. None of our 
possessions was destroyed. In spite of wild news- 
paper stories that we could only be reached by wig- 
wagging and that we were suffering a food shortage, 
the only deprivation we suffered was the loss of tele- 
phone service. We were not even in a position to har- 
bor refugees. But we have witnessed the worst flood 
in the history of the Connecticut Valley, and while the 
experience is still fresh I should like to set it down as 
a story to be told. It is a story of destruction and 
suffering. It is a story of the best, and the worst, in 
human nature. 

On the fourteenth of March there had been a 
dangerous ice jam north of the Holyoke dam. It was 
feared that, if it should break suddenly, the dam and 
the bridges to Holyoke would be carried away. Water 
piled up to flood proportions above the jam. Sunday 
traffic on the fifteenth jammed the highway to see the 
spectacle of ice and water. Fortunately the jam 
broke gradually, the waters returned to normal; dis- 
aster was averted and all below the dam were re- 
lieved. The next three days brought heavy rain. 
No one thought much about it; the flood danger 
seemed to have come and gone. But on Wednesday 
the river started to rise again. As the level went up, 
people began to think of the record flood of 1927, and 
precautions were taken to move everything possible 
above the water-line established in that catastrophe. 
A large manufacturing concern in Springfield, for 
example, moved all of its stock to shelves one foot 
above that line, and ceased to worry. The general 
feeling was one of calm. ‘The river might go on 
another rampage, but had not the dikes been built 
up after 1927 to take care of any flood which might 


be as bad as that had been? It seemed axiomatic 
that no flood could be worse, a strange and disastrous 
but eminently human reasoning. In South Hadley 
that night everything was normal. We listened to the 
radio reports of the havoc in Johnstown and Pitts- 
burgh, thrilling reports, interspersed with bulletins 
of the continued rise of the Connecticut; but we went 
to bed with the impression that things were not much 
amiss here. 

When we awoke in the morning everything had 
changed. The main street seemed strangely silent: 
no traffic. We looked out of our windows and dis- 
covered that a little creek that winds near us toward 
the river had become a lake. The highway within 
sight of the house was under five feet of water. And 
then the reports started coming in. The Connecticut 
had risen above the 1927 level—workmen had been 
rushed to help bolster the dam—South Hadley was 
cut off from south and west—Hadley was under 
water and 1,500 refugees had during the night poured 
into Amherst—Northampton was inundated—West 
Springfield and Westfield were under water—Spring- 
field and Hartford were threatened. The story of 
that night is best told by Mayor Yoerg of Holyoke: 
we, only three miles away, had known nothing! 


More drama was packed into last Wednesday than 
ever for one day in the history of Holyoke. Reports 
came like machine-gun fire. The water was rising, inch 
by inch, then foot by foot. . . . At 8 p. m. the water 
was within six inches of the top of the dike and seepage 
had already started. . . . Ten-thirty p. m. and a call 
of alarm from the state police. The Vernon dam was 
weakening and people were warned to evacuate im- 
mediately the lowlands. With our own worries we 
now had additional trouble coming from the north. 
Ac this time it was necessary to withdraw all our men 
from the dike area. At 11.05 p. m. the dike broke. A 
tiny rivulet in one section, then as we watched amazed 
with the aid of powerful searchlights—another break, 
and then another. In fifteen minutes the roar of angry 
waters could be heard for blocks away. The dike had 
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turned into a dam. The alarm went out to evacuate. 
The telephone company with especial operators notified 
everyone that had a telephone in that Springdale flood 
area. ... All through the night people in this area 
rushed madly to escape the onrushing waters. At mid- 
night mothers were pushing baby carriages to the 
higher sections of the city. Families were separated, 
children lost and crying for their parents. A real 
chaotic turmoil. 

In the midst of this imminent danger came a frantic 
call from the Holyoke Water Power Company—the dam 
was in danger. They wanted men and more men, and 
sandbags and stones for rip-rapping. Our entire quota 
of W. P. A. men was out in force, and still we couldn’t 
begin to cope with the situation. An inspiration, 
and we called Captain Payne of the C. C. C. camp in 
Southampton. Almost magically he had 190 husky and 
ambitious men and boys to assist us. A barricade was 
thrown across the railroad tracks at the gatehouse of 
the Water Power Company just above the dam. Hours 
earlier this barricade consisted of only three sandbags 
in height. But now with hundreds of men working 
like beavers a breastwork of sandbags and shoring was 
erected to a height of over twenty-two feet. 

The Water Power Company experts had controlled 
a terrifically dangerous situation, and through their 
efforts in directing this vast group of men the entire 
Connecticut Valley has been saved possibly millions of 
dollars in damage. People living south of Holyoke can 
never realize the calamity that might have happened. 
(Holyoke Daily Transcript, March 23, 1986. Account 
of a radio speech given by Mayor Yoerg.) 


With spring vacation due and the undergraduate 
bcdy cbviousiy marooned, it was not easy to do any- 
thing with one’s classes that morning. Reports be- 
came more and more alarming. The Vernon dam was 
weakening; if it should go the destruction would be 
far more terrible. The Vernon dam had broken— 
several times, if one were to believe the radio! ‘The 
South Hadley Falls bridge could not last the day; its 
loss would mean the loss of electrical and telephone 
service. We began to realize what electricity means 
to a modern community: light, heat, power. Early 
in the afternoon both electrical and telephone service 
was suddenly cut ofi—did that really mean the bridge 
had gone? We could still get to South Hadley Falls by 
a devious route, and at the first opportunity we drove 
down to see what was happening. What we saw we 
shall never forget. 

First, we met National Guardsmen controlling 
traffic and shutting cars out of the stricken area. On 
foot, we found the street into the Falls under water 
several blocks from the river. It was a filthy, slug- 
gish water and crowds were standing at its edge star- 
ing. At the end of the street nearest the bridge stores 
and houses were six feet under a swirling rush. A 
large shed had sagged and was collapsing before our 
eyes. Debris was smashing around, windows were 
broken, doors were sloshing in what was a veritable 
surf. A coast-guard unit arrived by truck, with a life- 
boat on which could be read the incongruous “Scitu- 
ate.”’ We sought a point from which we could see 
the river itself. The sight of house after house caught 
in the flood became commonplace. We passed a man 
who was busily fishing flotsam and jetsam out of the 
water with along pole. Already he had two ice-boxes, a 
divan, a rocking chair, a bookcase, a large cupboard, 


and a floor-lamp: all had come over the dam. Finally 
we caught sight of our all-important bridge. It had 
not gone after all, but was being beaten thunderously 
by waves many feet high. The flooring was either 
awash or had been ripped out, and the spray was 
dashing up unceasingly. No one believed it could last 
many hours. Below the bridge the water spread out 
in a calm swirling that seemed to engulf everything 
with an awful relentlessness. 

It was interesting to watch the spectators. Most 
who had been driven from their homes were looking on 
in bewilderment; in- some few there was the mute 
realization of what had happened. Expressions of 
astonishment and sympathy were heard on all sides 
from those, like ourselves, who had come to watch. 
Nothing could be done; it was a period of idle and 
tragic waiting. This was all in sharp contrast to the 
scene that awaited us at the Holyoke dam. 

It was at the dam that the main drama had been 
acted from the time the river threatened, and was still 
being acted. Here were noise and confusion and 
emergency against a background of the wildest fall of 
water | hope I shall ever see. Sixteen solid feet of dark 
brown water were roaring over a dam that was pro- 
tecting the whole valley below. Could it stand? A 
friend who had worked there all night directing 
C. C. C. boys and was still on the job, said that it had 
already cracked. Trucks of sand were arriving, 
dumping their loads by huge piles of burlap bags, all 
of the bags that could be got for miles around. The 
C. C. C. boys unceasingly shoveled sand into bags, 
tied them with heavy cord, and carried them to the 
dike. Thousands of bags were already in place—the 
work of an exhausting night. Men on the dike, men 
carrying bags, men cutting cord, men holding bags, 
men wielding shovels, men driving trucks, men and 
women bringing food for the workers, and men working 
on the roads over which the trucks must come—a vast 
network of labor to keep the water back and save the 
Falls, Holyoke, Springfield and Hartford from much 
worse destruction. The sense of the relentlessness and 
the power of this water was far greater at the dam than 
in the flooded sections of the Falls. Here was the 
spectacle! It put the crowd into a strange holiday 
mood! Field-glasses were trained on the river above 
the dam to see what was coming down. A garage 
with a car in it had gone over just before we arrived, 
several houses had been swept over, chicken coops, 
mattresses, and many things damaged beyond the 
possibility of recognition. The C. C. C. boys had 
saved a dog just in the nick of time. 

Thursday night was one in which people grouped 
around radios wondering what was happening and 
what was ahead. Dams were weak, light and heat 
were threatened, food supplies were low, sickness was 
feared. It was during this night that the worst in 
human beings came out. Looting had begun. The 
guardsmen at South Hadley Falls spent the night in 
boats chasing men who were pillaging abandoned 
homes. As in Pittsburgh, the use of boats had to be 
denied all but officials and guardians of property. It 
was almost unbelievable that men could sink so low 
as to take such advantage of disaster. It was more 
credible that men and women in a selfish and morbid 
desire to witness destruction should ignore the plead- 
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ings of the authorities that they keep out of stricken 
zones; in South Hadley Falls they merely constituted 


an annoying obstacle, in other districts they so ham- 


pered firemen that apparatus could not reach serious 
fires. One final example of the hysteria that took con- 
trol of people was given by the radio, which so far 
outdid itself as to spread all manner of exaggerated 
and inaccurate reports about conditions in various 
parts of the valley. It not only caused outsiders 
unnecessary worry, but was often useless to those in 
the front line of the emergency. Would the river 
continue to rise Thursday night? One of the men in 
charge of the sandbag construction on the east side of 
the river told me that they had no way of knowing; 
radio reports from up-river were quite unreliable. 
Radio ean fall down as badly in a crisis as the press! 

One of the curious phenomena of a flood is the 
difficulty experienced in witnessing it. At any point 
one can reach the edge of the waters, but at the edges 
they are calm and tame. Only at rare places such as 
at the dam would one see the full fury of the disaster. 
At other places the river itself is almost impossible to 
see. The dam was soon and rightly closed to sight- 
seers because of the seriousness of the work to be done. 
One envied the news reporters circling overhead in 
airplanes. A friend and I thought of Mount Holyoke 
and of the view it commands of the entire valley. 
Here was our “airplane!’”’ We climbed it on Friday 
morning, and what we saw was almost incredible. 
The valley as far as we could see from the mountain 
north to Sunderland was one vast lake. At our feet 
isolated farmhouses and tobacco barns showed only 
their roofs. In one house a light was still burning in 
an upper window, testimony of hurried flight. The 
beautiful old town of Hadley was completely inun- 
dated; rows and rows of houses caught and isolated in 
many feet of water. Hadley is on the inside of a ““U”’ 
curve in the river, and the river was sweeping straight 
across it as if it had forgotten the circuitous route. 
Northampton was under water up to its main street. 
It was almost impossible to recognize the landscape, 
and it was terrifying to realize that the only place at 
which that water could be crossed, from New Hamp- 
shire to the ocean, was at New London! The calmness 
and peacefulness of the scene was deceptive: no mo- 
tion and no activity as far as the eye could see. A 
valley at once conquered and deserted. 

The real sense of destruction and of havoc comes 
only after the waters have receded. It is bad enough 
in cities where light and heat and power have been cut 
off. A walk down the main street of Springfield on 
Saturday gave a most curious feeling. More pump- 
ing engines than one believed existed were sucking 
streams of water out of cellars. Stores were closed, 
people were wandering aimlessly, soldiers were patrol- 
ling the streets. Foundations of large buildings had 
been undermined, sidewalks had caved in, and a pes- 
tilential smell had begun to rise. But it was at South 
Hadley Falls that the real fury of the water had torn 
at houses. Here whole blocks of stores were com- 
pletely gutted, nothing left but bare water-soaked 
walls. Pavements had been destroyed, debris was 
strewn everywhere: floors, roofs, beams, mattresses, 
drug-store counters, soda fountains, furniture, house- 
hold belongings—everything that one could imagine. 


The line of the flood was marked in a grove of trees 
filled with refuse and clothing. In some places 
houses were gone, only the foundations showing where 
they had been. In one place only a toilet and wash 
basin still stood. In another a whole wall of a house 
had been washed away, revealing irreparable damage. 
Some buildings were sinking into the mud, others 
were so badly damaged that it was unsafe to go near 
them, to say nothing of living in them. One could 
only think, ““What do people do?” 

But it was in the rural districts, where the poverty 
is greatest, that the worst was done. A walk through 
Hadley was one of the most depressing experiences I 
have ever had. The whole town was covered with 
silt and mud so thick that snow-plows were being used 
to remove it from the streets. Imagine your living 
room and kitchen with a truck load of muck dumped 
into it and then sloshed around with water from a 
hose until the water is five or six feet deep! Floors 
give way, dumping stoves and other heavy pieces into 
the cellar. The muck covered farmlands, lawns, was 
thick.on porches, and made a most terrible mess of the 
insides of houses. Housewives were trying to clean up 
—with shovels! Animals were dead in the fields. 
Some had been led into houses in the hope that the 
water would spare high places, only to have the ani- 
mals drowned. Graveyards were torn up, houses un- 
dermined, barns overturned, railroad tracks washed 
into gullies: it was like a toy village into which a bad 
child with unbelievably mucky feet had trampled, 
scattering things in all directions. It was like that 
except that the dirt and filth and wetness of everything 
inside and out made the scene an incomparably dismal 
one. What does a man do! What does a man do 
when his livelihood its taken away for years to come, 
when his house has to be abandoned, when his furniture 
is water-soaked, his clothes ruined, his stove broken, 
when everything he owns is gone? And what does a 
community do when a hundred families are suddenly 
made so destitute, roads ruined, important bridges 
swept away, dams broken? If this terrible thing had 
happened to ten families we should be aghast. Now 
that it has happened to tens of hundreds, we are un- 
able to comprehend its magnitude. Fire is terrible, 
but it is never so widespread and it is at least clean. 
Water is far more destructive and, what is worse, it is 
filthy and pestilential. What do people do: where do 
they find the courage to begin again! 


WHO NEVER IN THE GRASS LIES DOWN 


Who never in the grass lies down 

To fee! the sod against his cheek, 
Upon whose eye the close-pressed town 
Is photographed week after week. 


For whom no windflower lifts its face 
Nor any rustic violet, 

Who never built a garden-place 

Nor trimmed a path with mignonette, 


Who rarely sees the stars at night 

And the horizon never sees— 

His world is much too close and tight .... 
It smothers him by slow degrees. 


Maurine Halliburton, in Kaleidograph. 
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Pacific Coast Universalism---I 
Asa M. Bradley 


OR what reason did Universalism become ex- 
tinct in California?” This was asked just 
a few days ago. Extinct is hardly the word, 

for there still is Universalism in the Pacific 
States: nevertheless, one like my friend may travel 
far without finding traces of it. Variously phrased, I 
have heard the question many times through the 
years—‘‘Why haven’t we more, and stronger, churches 
in the Pacific States?”’ Now seems the time to speak, 
for the time is not far distant when there will be none 
left who have the answer. I can give it in one word, 
money, and as a contributory cause, and which 
amounts to the same thing, the work of better or- 
ganized liberals. This will be developed more fully 
later. 

Some thirty years ago, because of the frequency 
of the above queries, and lest the story be lost, I as- 
sembled what data was available of our early history, 
which notes I am using as the basis of these sketches. 
I returned to New England in 1897, since which I have 
not been in close touch with the Coast, and shall not 
attempt to write the modern history. The material 
at hand covers several years of close association, and 
is gathered from many sources, often the reminiscences 
of old-timers. I have endeavored to be impartial, 
nevertheless, it is inevitable that my personal equation 
intrude when it comes to the interpretation of events. 
Much harm results through the careless use of history 
by those who take what is in sight, without consider- 
ing underlying causes. It is obvious that a church 
society is dead, but who can say why? I have en- 
- deavored to get at the causes which have produced 
the effects. 

The first that I have of the beginnings of Univer- 
salism in California is through my file of Universalist 
Registers. That of 1850 gives the names of Alpheus 
Bull and G. W. Quinby as preachers located in Cali- 
fornia, adding: “‘It has been reported that Revs. 
James Billings and I. Gorge are intending to start 
for this modern Ophir.” (There is nothing to show 
that they did.) 

In the Register for 1851 appear the names of 
Alpheus Bull, J. Phelps, E. F. Quinby, and Josiah 
Upson. 

In the book of the following year the name of 
Quinby is dropped. Phelps was from New Hampshire, 
a man of good character, a stone-cutter by trade. 
There is no record of his ever having preached in 
California, nor does he figure in any of our church 
movements. He served in the legislature, elected by 
Republicans, and was nine years in the state. He 
went to Indiana about 1859, and died at Dayton, 
Ind., in 1864, having served the church there about 
four years. Upson had been minister of the Second 
Universalist Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and went to 
California ostensibly for his health. My father suc- 
ceeded him in Cincinnati, and said that he was highly 
esteemed by his parishioners. Of him more later. 
Alpheus Bull appears in the Register of 1848, located 
in Dayton, Ind., and in 1849 at Lafayette. He was 
for many years engaged in business in Sacramento, 


and later in San Francisco. At the time I knew him 
(although he didn’t know me) he was heavily in- 
terested in mining, and reputed wealthy. 

He was a liberal supporter of our society in San 
Francisco, and in fact all Universalist activities; there 
is no record of his ever preaching in California. Mr. 
Dudley Haskell (from Livermore, Me.), a resident of 
Sacramento in the fifties, gave me this story: At an 
evening meeting in Sacramento at which Edmunds 
preached, it was noticed that he was thinly clothed, 
even for the California climate; and at the close of the 
service Alpheus Bull invested him with his costly 
overcoat. It was Alpheus Bull whose aid at the critical 
moment made possible the magnificent service of 
George L. Perin in our ministry, of which more in its 
proper order. Mr. Bull died in San Francisco, as 
nearly as I remember, about 1890. 

A society was organized in San Francisco in 1853 
under the leading of the Rev. Josiah Upson, of which 
there will be further notice. The Register of 1857 
gives the name of the Rev. A. C. Edmunds at Nevada 
City, that of 1859 as being at Marysville. At this 
time he was publishing The Star of the Pacific (16 pages 
Ato, $3.00 per year, Atlantic subscribers $2.00). There 
were societies at Marysville and Sacramento. 

The family of B. M. Parker, from Boston, located 
at Piety Hill, Shasta County, in 1858. Union meetings 
were being held in the schoolhouse. The endeavor of 
the Baptists to dominate the situation was the occa- 
sion for a religious census of the district, which re- 
vealed eight Universalist families. Mr. Parker was 
son of Deacon Parker of the First Universalist Church 
of Boston, and Mrs. Parker was a member of the 
Second Church. They sent to Boston for a supply of 
Whittemore’s Conference Hymnals, and books of 
sermons. Services were held, at which Mr. Parker 
officiated as lay reader. A meeting-house was built in 
the fall of 1860, the Rev. A. C. Edmunds, then living 
in Petaluma, conducting the exercises at dedication. 
It had seating capacity for about one hundred, ample 
for the needs of the small community. In 1862 the 
Parkers and other leading Universalist families moved 
away. Services were continued for several years, one 
Harry Rothwell acting as preacher. Piety Hill was 
patented as a mining claim, and the town of Igo, built 
on bed-rock, has superseded it on the map. However, 
it may have had another name, as the mailing ad- 
dresses of both Parker and Rothwell were given in 
the Register as “Horsetown.” B.M. Parker had been 
licensed as a lay-preacher, as also it would appear 
from the Register that Rothwell had been. To aid 
this society Dr. Miner’s church school sent $100 worth 
of books, and also Deacon Parker sent a large ship- 
ment. One to whom a book was tendered refused to 
read it, saying that the author didn’t have “spiritual 
eyes.’”’ Among the visible results attending the work 
of this society was the permanent reformation of three 
drunkards, one of whom had been in a hopeless state 
of mind, having conceived the idea that he had com- 
mitted the “unpardonable sin.” This Universalist 
church at Piety Hill was unquestionably the first to 
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be erected in California. (The story of this society 
was given me by a son of B. M. Parker.) 

In 1860 there were listed as preachers in the 
state: Alpheus Bull, San Francisco; A. C. Edmunds, 
Petaluma; J. Monroe, Cordelia; R. C. Munger, Jack- 
son; and D. Van Alstine, Comsumnes. The Star of the 
Pacific, reduced to eight pages, was being published 
at Petaluma. A State Convention was chartered 
October 25, 1860. It was voted to start an educational 
institution at once, and erect buildings for it. Ed- 
munds was the moving spirit, and a more extended 
account of his labors will be given in connection with 
the Oregon story. 

There is record of a Rey. Thomas Walton being 
n San Francisco at this time. He came from England 
as a Baptist preacher, and here accepted Universalism. 
So far as is known he held but one short pastorate 
with us, that on Cape Cod. The woman with whom 
he boarded told me that “his head wasn’t right.”” He 
hung around Cornhill, Boston, for some time in an 
endeavor to obtain employment, and finally managed 
to get to California. The last heard from him was some 


years later, his wife at that time repaying a small 
loan from a brother minister. There is nothing to 
show that he ever preached in California. It was re- 
ported in the Register that a Rev. J. C. Peebles was 
preaching in San Francisco in 1854, but I find no 
trace of him among our ministers anywhere else. 

It was reported in the State Convention in 1861 
that Universalism had been preached in nearly every 
town or mining camp in the following counties: So- - 
noma, Solano, Sacramento, Nevadg, Placer, El Do- 
rado, Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne; and also in the 
principal places of Yolo, Yuba, Butte, Tehema, Shasta, 
Contra-Costa and Alameda. There were free, or 
union, meeting-houses in Dry Creek, Dry Town, 
Fiddle Town, Fairfield, San Andreas, Shasta, Michi- 
gan Bluffs, Ophirville, Gold Hill, North San Juan, 
and Green Valley. The outlook was promising. Then 
came the Civil War, and people could think and talk 
nothing else. Edmunds enlisted, but California 
troops not being sent to the front, it seemed to un- 
settle him, and he removed to Oregon, and with him 
went the initiative of the Convention, and it vanished. 


Church Union 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


PSQIET’S try to be honest, practical and Christian 
een) §3=for two minutes. 
There are at least seven Protestant 
2 churches in this city, whose members and 
ministers find it both possible and necessary to meet 
and work together on every project they undertake, 
outside that of keeping their own ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments solvent. In the celebration of Thanksgiving, 
Lent and Easter, in the training of church school teach- 
ers, in the maintenance of a daily vacation Bible 
school, in every matter that concerns the whole com- 
munity, they find it appropriate to act with one ac- 
cord. ‘Thus are these schisms recognized as a handi- 
cap to be overcome and as being dispensable when- 
ever something of fundamental importance comes up. 
Furthermore, these cleavages represent no division 
in the lives of the people concerned, other than a re- 
ligious division, and that is a dead one, lying em- 
balmed in remote religious history. 
Would anything significant be lost if these di- 
visions ceased to exist? Denominationalism, in its 
creative period, gave expression to two spiritual 
values—religious freedom and religious reform. It is 
overwhelmingly obvious that the independent exist- 
ence of no one of these several churches any longer 
protects or promotes either of these values. Religious 
freedom, so far as denominationalism ever promoted 
it, has been won; and the reformers have settled down 
into established ruts. 
Would there be any appreciable advantages in 
these seven churches forming one community church? 
The answer, it seems to me, is emphatically in the 
affirmative—provided we are interested in getting a 
better piece of religious work done. The resources 
(human, moral, financial) of these groups, which are 
now frightfully wasted in duplications and lack of co- 
ordination, could be used far more effectively and 
constructively. 


With the welter of churches that we now have, 
none of them can afford the staff, the plant or the 
lay leadership, or contains enough talent or a large 
enough portion of the community, to perform halfway 
the service that a church should perform. The same 
amount of money now spent by our churches for min- 
isters and secretaries would, if pooled, be sufficient to 
hire a staff of specialists, each of which would devote 
his whole time and talent to that particular phase of 
religious work for which he is best fitted—preaching, 
teaching, pastoring, recreation, psychiatry, social 
service, and so on. 

Under the present regime each group simply 
hires a jack-of-all-trades. The same amount of money 
now spent on the construction and upkeep of separate 
buildings would provide a plant adequate for all the 
activities of a church, a plant that could serve as a 
community center for all cooperative efforts in behalf 
of the common welfare and enrichment. With pooled 
resources it would be possible to do a less shoddy piece 
of religious education than we are now doing in our 
splendid isolation. Think what a pooled lay leader- 
ship, now so thinly spread, might accomplish. .. . 
And so on, right down through the list of religious 
functions. 

A community church would base religion upon 
vital realities which a small, exclusive denominational 
church cannot, by its very nature, recognize—such 
realities as that of neighborhood, mutuality, commu- 
nal life. A community church admits the fact that we 
do compose a community. It places religious loyalty 
where it properly belongs, to the community rather 
than to a denominational sliver of it. It would unify, 
enhance and give organized expression to the spiritual 
life of the society in which it exists. Such a church 
would thereby be a more living church and a more 
Christian church. 

Finally, a community church would place in- 
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stitutional Christianity in a position to take some 
action on the message that it preaches. Every moral 
problem faced by Christianity is also a social problem; 
and no social problem can be coped with by a handful 


of scattered individuals hacking away at it. Col- 
lective action is required. A community church 
would provide the basis for this community action.— 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times- Herald. 


A Log Is Not Enough 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


LOG with Mark Hopkins on one end and a 
student on the other’’—in this picturesque 
phrase James A. Garfield once defined a 

3} college. 

That was an exalted tribute to the illustrious 

president of his own Alma Mater, and any one who 

has come under the influence of a great teacher knows 
what Garfield meant. From a more practical stand- 
point, however, you and I will be compelled to say, 

“A log is not enough.” 

So said those men of 1856 who dared to dream 
of a college that should rise 


On the summit of a hill 
In a far off northern land. 


Of course, there was nothing then about that 
’“oentle eminence” to suggest the St. Lawrence of 
today. But Universalists the country over began 
giving to the new institution; scon the chimney- 
crowned walls of old Richardson had been reared; 
then Ebenezer Fisher and Join Stebbins Lee were 
teaching earnest youths in the class room. 

There was promise in such a beginning! 

The year that Abraham Lincoln—who knew 
something about logs—entered the White House, the 
first class was graduated from the Canton Theological 
School. Lincoln had determined, if the opportunity 
ever came, to break the bondage of men’s bodies to a 
cruel system of enslavement; the members of the class 
of ’61 were resolved to liberate men from a stern 
theology that shackled their minds and souls. 

Those were difficult days to be going out from 
school to preach the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. The nation was torn by civil 
strife; the tramp of marching feet and the thunder 
of cannon echoed across our land. The members of 
that first graduating class, however, were men of 
resolute spirit: Daniel Ballou, Alpheus Baker Hervey, 
Mahlon Rich Leonard, William Mitchell Pattee and 
James Minton Pullman. 

The next two decades saw students come in ever 
increasing numbers to the school and the college. 
Richardson Hall became over-crowded. The situation 
had to be relieved. The Theological School took the 
initiative. On the tenth of August, 1881, the corner- 
stone of Fisher Hall was laid. 

Once again, to those who made this new structure 
possible, a log was not enough. Dedicated in 18838, 
Fisher Hall was the finest building on the Hill. And 
why not? Was not the Theological School the mother 
of the college? 

Thus, under the leadership of Dr. Isaac Morgan 
Atwood, the school began another chapter in its long 
and honorable history. 

What changes the last half century have wrought 
on that campus! Almost a score of new buildings 


have been erected. The name of St. Lawrence is 
known round the earth. Leaders in business, state- 
craft, science, education and the professions are num- 
bered among its alumni, trustees and benefactors. 
In all these evidences of growth and progress that 
have come to the college it fostered and nurtured the 
Theological School has rejoiced and taken pride. 

But Fisher Hall! 

Outwardly it remains “‘a sturdy old pile’ after 
more than fifty years, but its interior bears distressing 
marks of “the march of time.” 

Day in and day out there is the confusion of four 
professors “making the best of it’? by sharing three 
class rooms. Not one of them has a private office in 
the building for study or conference. One room, by 
courtesy called “the Dean’s office,” serves as a library, 
reading room, and meeting-place for the theologues 
at all hours of the day. Such inconveniences and 
handicaps would sap the enthusiasm, crush the spirit, 
and utterly dishearten teachers less determined and 
consecrated than those at Canton. 

The auditorium once used as the college chapel is 
in a deplorable condition (I almost said, ‘‘a wreck’), 
unfit and unsafe, but utilized of necessity for certain 
courses and meetings. Walls and woodwork through- 
out the building show the ravages of the years. The 
desks of the professors and the chairs of the students 
belong ina museum. The basement could be modern- 
ized and serve many useful purposes, but it remains 
as it was in 1883. 

A log is not enough! 

On the seventh of June the Theological School 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth commencement. 

Out of that reservoir of generosity and devotion 
which has never failed when the needs of the college 
or the school were presented, we hope to see $10,000 
flow into a fund for the remodeling and refurnishing 
of Fisher Hall. 

At one end of the former college chapel a well- 
equipped stage will be erected, and steel folding chairs 
will replace the old battered pews. This will provide 
the only auditorium of moderate size on the campus 
suitable for concerts, lectures, debates, ete. It will 
also be used by Dr. Edson R. Miles for his classes in 
Public Speaking and Play Production. At the head 
of the stairs on the second floor Dean John Murray 
Atwood is really to have an office of his own. The 
other large room on this floor will be converted into 
two class rooms. 

On the first floor private offices will be built ad- 
joining the class rooms of Professor H. P. Morrell 
and Dr. Angus H. MacLean. 

A new vestibule will be constructed to protect 
those entering the building from the avalanches of ice 
and snow that fall in winter without warning from 
the converging roofs above. 
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In the basement a workshop for students in the 
Department of Religious Education will be built, also 
a kitchenette and social room for school functions. 

The walls throughout the building, now painted a 
somber brown or a gloomy gray, will be redecorated, 
and the floors repaired or relaid. Modern desks will 
be purchased for the professors and new chairs for the 
students. 

For the $10,000 necessary to achieve these results 
the Theological School turns to its alumni and friends. 
This amount is much less than was required of our 
fathers in 1856 and 1881. Will you and I respond to 
the present need with an equal loyalty? 

To Universalists everywhere the school comes 
with its claims upon your financial support. It was 
instituted by Universalists; it has been sending min- 
isters into Universalist pulpits for seventy-five years; 
it will supply many of the leaders in the Universalist 
Church of tomorrow. That the school may render an 
even greater service than in the past, will you give 
to this Anniversary Fund? 

But to all who read these words, whether alumni 
or friends of the school, whether Universalists or 
not, we come with the challenge of the present world 
crisis. The conflict is on between freedom for the 
individual and a coerced collective life, between the 
‘mperialism of conscience and the conscienceless 
forces of imperialism, between equality of opportunity 
and oppression, between a true brotherhood of men 
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and racialism. If the positive values of our western 
culture are to be preserved, the world must look for 
its leadership and salvation to men and women of the 
free spirit, the liberal temper, and the attitude of 
creative good will. 

For three quarters of a century the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University has cherished the 
tradition of liberalism. To the perpetuation, yes, the 
extension of that tradition we ask for your sacrificial 
gifts. 

A log with a dynamic teacher at one end and an 
eager student at the other? A log is not enough! 


The committee for the Fisher Hall Reconstruc- 
tion Fund is as follows: 

The Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt (’24), chairman, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood (’98), Dr. Fred C. Leining 
(09), Frank J. Arnold, Dr. Bruce Swift, the Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone (’23), the Rev. Clinton A. Moul- 
ton (07), the Rev. Harry Elmer Peters (’24), the Rev. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner (33). 

Make checks payable to the Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University, and send to Jay W. Benton, 
Comptroller, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. If it is more convenient, one may pay in 
quarterly installments, beginning with June 1, 1936, 
and extending over a year. - 

By writing to the chairman of this camapign one 
may be supplied with additional campaign material. 


As the Nofrontier News Service Sees It 


American Conscripts 


7~) HE Constitution makes every male citizen 
7 26) between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
Wei a member of the military forces.’”’ This is a 
4) declaration made by Brigadier General 
Arthur S. Conklin, Commander First Corps Area, 
with army base in Boston. The Constitution referred 
to is the Constitution of free America, and not that 
of Hitlerite Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, or any other 
area living under peace-time conscription. 

“Only as a result of this provision,” says General 
Conklin, “‘is it possible for the government to guaran- 
tee ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ to its 
nationals.”” The statement of the General was made 
in a letter sent out to graduates of educational insti- 
tutions, pleading with them to consider the United 
States army or navy asa career. It goes on as follows: 
“It behooves each of us, entering upon his career, to 
seek his proper place in the complicated machinery of 
national defense. The more we desire peace, the more 
important this is. In joining the army and navy, we 
identify ourselves with the most potent peace agencies 
in the country—with realists who, undeluded by 
dreams of a millennium, do not imagine war’s terrible 
effects, but remember them.” 

The ordinary civilian is compelled to ask, in won- 
derment, whether West Point Military Academy and 
the army and navy war colleges at Washington give 
any courses in the United States Constitution or in 
the American form of government, and if so, do they or 
do they not use actual copies of the Constitution as a 
text for classroom work? 


Labor Draft for Britain? 


That the munitions investigation in Britain may 
lead to some curious developments is evident from 
recent reports. One member of the board of inquiry, 
Sir Kenneth Lee, a wealthy textile manufacturer, was 
greatly exercised over the fact that “there was a great 
inequality between the men who served in factories 
and those who served at the front.’ While soldiers 
lived in mortal danger at the front, the workers in 
munitions factories received handsome wages. 

Sir Kenneth pressed the point that there must 
be labor conscription as well as soldier conscription. 
Then “everybody would be on the same footing.” 
The same arguments have been advanced in this 
country, where they have met with instant opposition 
by labor unions. 

Curiously, neither Sir Kenneth nor his American 
partners in thought ever mention conscription of the 
munitions factories or of other war supply businesses, 
nor do they ever breathe about the conscription of 
capital. “Equal footing” of that kind is not cricket 
in the war game. 


What Italians Read 

The Italian people’s reading is strictly censored 
and controlled, so that the facts are completely lacking 
for an intelligent public opinion. An illustration of 
the kind of reading supplied by the government 
propaganda bureau is an item from Voce d'Italia, 
Rome: 

“The threefold aggression perpetrated against 
Italy by Abyssinia, Great Britain and the League has 
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shattered our most treasured belief in the solidarity of 
all civilized nations. Whatever the outcome of war, 
one thing is certain: collective action as a cure for 
barbarism has been made impossible. The atmos- 
phere in Geneva is becoming more unbearable every 
day, and Italy may decide to leave the League, but 
not immediately. As long as it is possible to believe 
that our presence in the League may spare the world 
of more trouble, we will try to be patient.” 


The Arithmetic of War 


The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation of 
Canada has offered a fertile suggestion for use in the 
schools. Why not, asked the C. C. F., frame the 
problems in arithmetic in such a way that they illus- 
trate such matters as world peace, education, farm re- 
lief, and other social problems? As examples of ma- 
terial on war and peace the following are offered: 


1. The mere cost of transporting the armies in the 
Great War of 1914-1918 was $2,100,000 a day. Assum- 
ing a family of six persons on relief in Saskatchewan re- 
ceived $1.20 a day, or 20 cents per person, how many 
persons could be helped each day with such a sum? 

2. In this war it cost $1,000,000 a day to feed the 
horses used in the armies. At $500 each, to how many 
boys and girls could be given a year in college for this 
amount paid for horse feed? 

8. Five superdreadnaughts of the Queen Elizabeth 
type were put in commission by Great Britain in 1915. 
The powder used in firing a single shot from one of the 
eight 15-inch guns cost $750. How much did it cost, for 
powder alone, to fire one round of the eight guns on a 
single ship? 

4. The average annual tuition of a student in col- 
lege or university is $150. For how many students would 
mere powder required for a single round of shots from 
the five superdreadnaughts in Example 3 pay the tuition? 

5. Before the Great War of 1914-1918 the national 
debt of the United Kingdom, largely due to war, was 
$3,485,818,000, and the entire wealth of the country 
was estimated at $85,000,000,000. What percent of 
the total wealth was the debt? 

6. Before 1914 the national debt of France was 
$6,846,129,000, also largely due to war, and the entire 
wealth of the country was estimated at $50,000,000,000. 
What percent of the total wealth was the debt? 

7. In the wars from 1790 to 1913 there were 18,- 
522,200 men engaged, of whom 5,498,097 lost their 
lives. What percent of the men engaged were killed? 


Fascist Playthings 

Il Lavoro Fascista, published in Rome, recently 
produced a picture of a new Italian children’s play- 
thing. It shows a child in a military helmet driving 
a miniature tank. The paper comments: “The old 
kiddy-car has been transformed into a_ battle-tank. 
Here is a new toy which will make your children 
happy.” 

Working for Peace in Japan 

That the Japanese people are not all militarists, 
but that peace societies are active and working, is, 
curiously enough, news, due largely to the character 
of the press in both countries. 

The Japan Women’s Peace Society, for instance, 
recently sent letters to the principals of 900 girls high 
schools, asking their cooperation in securing letters 
from high school girls which would express their 
friendship for girls of other lands. About 250 responses 
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came in in answer to this appeal, and of these, six 
letters were chosen, of which two each were sent to 
the young people in China, Manchoukuo, and the 
United States. 

The letters sent to the United States were written 
by girls in widely separated parts of Japan. One of 
them came from up in the mountains, far removed 
from Western influence. Both letters emphasize the 
need for friendship among nations and the individuals 
who constitute nations, and they look eagerly to. 
replies from American girls. 

“We believe that where there is mutual under- 
standing, there will be real peace and friendship. .. . 
Let us come closer in understanding and help those 
who are trying hard to make our two countries know 
more of each other. It is high time now, when there 
are problems arising from mistrust and misunder- 
standing, one of which is the race question... . 
Do come over to Japan to see us and our country for 
yourselves and so that we can see you. And let us try 
to bring peace in the near future!” 


A Belligerent Cardinal 


The Italian newspaper, Corriere della Sera, reports 
the celebration of the thirteenth anniversary of the 
March on Rome in the Cathedral of Milan and the 
speech made on that occasion by Cardinal Schuster. 
Said the high dignitary: 

“We who are part of the historic Italian drama 
can hardly have an appreciation of the importance of 
this date which opened a new chapter in the history 
of this peninsula, as well as in the history of the 
Catholic Church in Italy. 

“With God, let us have faith in the national and 
Catholic mission, particularly since, at this moment, 
on the battlefields of Ethiopia, the Italian flag is carry- 
ing to triumph the cross of Christ, breaking the chains 
of the slaves, and leveling the path of missionaries of 
the Gospel. 

“Peace to the dead who died in doing their duty, 
in the faith and by the grace of Jesus Christ. Peace 
and protection to the valiant army which, in un- 
questioning obedience to the command of the country 
and at the price of its blood, is opening the gates of 
Ethiopia to the Catholic faith and to Roman civiliza- 
tion. .. . For according to the eternal mission of 
Catholic Italy and Dante’s Rome, where Rome is there 
is also Christ.” 

Thereupon the Cardinal blessed the battle flags. 
and machine guns of the Blackshirts and sent them 
“on their mission.’”’ Meanwhile the Pope issues one 
pronouncement after the other from the Vatican de- 
claring that ‘we affirm solemnly again that we appeal 
to all men of good will, wherever they may be, that 
peace inseparable from justice, from truth, and from 
love, be their warmest desire. It is peace which with 
all our power we will endeavor to establish.” 

* * k 


WHAT THE PIONEER REBEL SHOULD DO 


It seems to me that the true work of the rebel against 
injustice is not to cause unnecessary and harmful disorder, but 
to show the people where injustice exists, to convince them that 
it need not exist. When he has succeeded in doing so, others 
will remove the injustice and claim the honor of doing so. They- 
are welcome to it.—David Kirkwood. 
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*Unitarians Face a New Age” 
Frederick M. Eliot 


4 Appraisal realized that their report was 
4, “ 5} assuming the proportions of a good-sized 

n@>G9N volume, they also realized that the book 
would require a title. The five words which will 
appear on the cover of the report were chosen with 
considerable care, and they are intended to represent 
both the true nature of the contents of the book and 
the attitude of mind of the denomination today. 
The Commission believes that it is worth devoting 
some little space to expounding the significance of 
this title. 

In the first place, note that the first word is ‘‘Uni- 
tarians”’ and not “Unitarianism.’”’ We are men and 
women, human individuals, banded together into a 
living church, and not an abstract movement. The 
use of the personal instead of the abstract noun is 
meant to signify the direct responsibility which rests 
upon each and every person who is willing to take the 
Unitarian label—a responsibility which many Uni- 
tarians have appeared willing to ignore or shift to 
someone else, but which can no longer safely be evaded. 
If there is any one idea which the Commission of Ap- 
praisal regards as of paramount importance, it is the 
need for a widespread and deep renewal of the sense 
of individual responsibility among our people—lay- 
men and ministers alike. 

Verbs are the dynamic words, and the verb in the 
title of the report is meant to carry the connotation 
of direct and vigorous action. It involves, for some 
Unitarians, a complete turning about—a real con- 
version. It is meant to convey something like the crisp 
command ‘About face!’”’ Instead of facing the past, 
with its fine record of courageous championing of re- 
ligious liberalism for more than a century, Unitarians 
today are summoned to face the future with all its 
hazards and opportunities. The verb is in the present 
tense, because we are convinced that already a suf- 
ficient number of Unitarians have responded to the 
challenge of our time to justify us in affirming that 
the fellowship is today forward-looking; but the 
change in outlook must become practically unanimous 
before we can, as a united body, begin the real ad- 
vance. 

The next three words in the title are intended to 
convey the sense of limitless possibilities which lie 
ready at hand for any group of religious liberals who 
will assume leadership in our modern world. As we 
see it, the period of human history into which we are 
entering will be marked by a world-wide conflict be- 
tween the forces that are hostile to the things of the 
spirit and those which are arrayed in their defense. In 
that conflict, liberalism may have a decisive influence. 
If it weakly surrenders, the battle may be lost for want 
of its testimony and its courageous insight. If it 
boldly maintains its position and refuses to retreat, it 
may turn the tide of battle and open the way for an 
ultimate victory. At the moment, liberalism is widely 
discredited as an outworn and futile philosophy. Even 
in the ranks of liberals themselves there is a sense of 
jmpending doom and of deep-seated discouragement; 
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but these are, we believe, only temporary symptoms. 
If they indicate a disease, it is one that can be cured by 
resolute and persistent effort. The really serious dis- 
ease from which the modern world is suffering is the 
philosophy of ruthless power, the philosophy which 
eliminates liberty and the things of the spirits as 
imaginary creations of an unrealistic mind. Against 
this philosophy liberalism is the most important wit- 
ness; and the function of liberal religion is to provide 
men of the liberal mind with the spiritual fortification 
they must have if they are to fight a long and arduous 
campaign. 

This is very far from the easy optimism which 
dreams of a Golden Age about to be ushered in as the 
result of an automatic progress “onward and upward 
forever.’ It is far removed from the romantic con- 
fidence in humanity which assumes that we know the 
nature of all the problems before us and the methods 
by which they can all be solved. It is, on the con- 
trary, a frank recognition of the heavy odds against 
us, and a clear realization that we don’t know even 
how to state many of the problems we are confronting. 
The “new age” which we face is filled with possibilities 
of disaster. The mood with which we face the new 
age is not pessimistic, but it is certainly a very chas- 
tened and sober optimism. 

And yet—when you put the five words of the title 
together, the result is profoundly heartening. Uni- 
tarians face a new age! Let them be true to their 
traditions of courage and faith, let them stand to- 
gether in the bonds of a free religious fellowship, and 
the outcome must be victory. We have enormous 
resources, in the treasury of the spirit, with which to 
meet a compelling and exacting challenge. We can 
say with the prophet of olden times, “They that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 
There are no limits to what Unitarians can be and do, 
provided they will unite! 

Something like this, then, is my own interpreta- 
tion of the title page of the report of the Commission 
of Appraisal; and I believe it corresponds to the present 
mood of our Unitarian fellowship. Sober optimism, 
based upon a profound faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the religion of the spirit, expressing itself first in a 
quiet resolution to put our own house in order—very 
thoroughly, but in the best of tempers, without acri- 
mony and without recrimination—as the necessary 
preliminary to a forward movement, and then moving 
out to play its part in the world with a deep renewal of 
the missionary impulse as the driving force of its 
growing life. 

The heart of it all is, of course, the sense of voca- 
tion which Unitarians are today coming to feel once 
more in their corporate life as a free church. But 
there are many practical matters that cannot be 
allowed to take care of themselves, and the denomina- 
tion will find it necessary in the next few years to 
make a number of very important decisions in the 
field of organization. The suggestions of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal may or may not be adopted. 
The collective wisdom of the denomination may at 
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many points find better solutions than any eight in- 
dividuals could hope to reach, even with the wide- 
spread cooperation which has been given to the 
Commission. But answers to these major organiza- 
tional problems must and will be found. 

In the year or more of debate, which the publica- 
tion of the report will inaugurate, there will naturally 
and properly be vigorous expressions of opinion, pro 
and con, with respect to many issues. This is what 
the Commission expects and most earnestly hopes for. 
The denomination will do well to listen to both sides of 
every question with an open mind. In particular, the 
opinions of the men and women who have long served 
the denomination in an official capacity should receive 
the most careful consideration. The officers of the 
American Unitarian Association, both past and pres- 
ent, the officers of the other major denominational 
agencies, and those who have served on the various 
boards of directors, will speak with great authority, 
and their testimony will be worthy of the utmost re- 
spect. Where there is sharp division between the 
views of the Gommission and those of experienced 
and trusted officials, the denomination may well hesi- 
tate to take any action until enough time has gone by 
to allow the general opinion to ripen into clear convic- 
tion. 

But it must be the denomination that decides 


on every important and controversial question. Let 
there be no mistake about that! Neither the Commis- 
sion nor any other person or group should attempt to 
do more than present the arguments for or against 
any specific proposal, leaving the decision in the 
hands of the duly accredited representatives of our 
churches. We are a democratic organization, and 
major policies ought to be determined by the demo- 
cratic process. 

The Commission has recommended to the special 
committee in charge of the program for the next an- 
nual meeting, at the request of the committee, a plan 
for a series of small discussion groups, to take up many 
of the more important sections. of the Commission’s 
report and then bring to the full session of the Associa- 
tion whatever findings or conclusions may emerge 
from their own deliberations. In arranging such a 
procedure, the advice of experts in the field of group- 
discussion methods will be of great value; and the 
Commission has been able to suggest, from its own 
membership and also from other Unitarian sources, 
the names of persons admirably qualified to render this 
highly specialized service. In this the Commission 
has no desire to influence in any way the outcome of the 
discussions or the decisions of the meeting itself, be- 
yond the attempt to keep the processes of debate and 
decision on a thoroughly democratic basis. 


The Esthetic Which Is Christianity 


Fred Smith 


meet Christianity as an evangel the world has 
P heard much in the last century. Cf Chris- 
( a 
me) C2 


tianity as an ethic it has heard much in this 
; present century. Perhaps before it is much 
older it may begin to hear more of the topic which I 
have mentioned in our title. The times are ripening 
for such a disclosure. As has long been the sequence, 
the children of this world are wiser in their day and 
generation than are the children of light. As a lad 
wonder-eyed in the long, long ago, I learned of an 
area of life where one could be environed in beauty 
through the singing of the song: 


QO 


2 


There is beauty all around 
When there’s love at home. 


Happily for me I had Sunday school teachers who had 
recognized the wider implications of that sentiment. 
They took for granted the implication that beauty 
was co-extensive with the range of love. Christianity 
to them was comradeship. It was more than counsel. 
With the result that every Sunday morning, before 
the world with smoke was dim, a group of young 
fellows might have been seen in a drab North England 
town, wending their way to the dew pearled fields to 
see the wonder and the glory of the green meadows: 
to note the way of God in the glacier scratched rocks 
and to watch Heasandford (the stream of that town) 
signature itself into the earth. This was life spelling 
itself out in terms of beauty. Very wise were those 
working men teachers of that day. But very rare also. 
To most people and preachers religion was duty. 
When Lord Nelson called upon every Englishman 


“this day to do his duty”’ he was but specializing the 
universal ever present thought of Christianity: ‘Christ 
expects that every man will do his duty.” The Puri- 
tans had been abroad and life must be strait-laced to 
that stern decree. 

And so it came to pass that religion was inter- 
preted through argument rather than through art; 
through sacrifice rather than through seeing. The 
great word of religion was endurance, not enjoyment. 
Did not Longfellow gather it all up for us into his 
universally known poem? 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 


Life was an ethic and Christianity was its master 
teacher. 

But we are learning more these days. Ten 
thousand magazines are telling us that life should be 
a delight; a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Ina 
way that Kmerson perhaps dreamed not of, his coun- 
sel has been taken. 


Give to barrows, trays and pans, 
Grace and glimmer of romance. 


Page the advertising columns of all our secular maga- 
zines for ample proof. They all sing the same refrain: 
Life should be beautiful. 

I am not trying to enthuse about the way to it 
that is often recommended. Eut I am trying to em- 
phasize the truth of it. Someone has said that every 
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“freak” religion or cult is a caricature of something 
that orthodox Christianity has forgotten to stress in 
the proper way. I sometimes think that this is also 
true of the recommendations to beauty in our secular 
magazines oftentimes. Whether this is so or not, it is 
gladdening to note that this passion for beauty is per- 
colating down (or should it be up?) to the levels of 
our religious and ecclesiastical life. Religious leaders 
and educationalists are increasingly coming to see 
that Christianity is loveliness as well as loyalty, 
beauty as well as duty. The bare walls of many a 
Sunday school take on new beauty and significance 
when some well-chosen pictures are well placed there- 
upon. And how much a well-chosen and well-placed 
bouquet of flowers adds to the charm of a church. 
And what a joy it is to go into a church that has mani- 
festly been the creation of an architect and not the 
mere upshooting of a builder’s activity. The day is 
approaching when the churches in general and church- 
people in general will more and more orchestrate 
their lives to the octave of beauty recommended by 
Paul. ‘“‘Whatsoever things are lovely .... think 
on these things.” 

But the demurrer will probably arise and in mourn- 
ful tones warn us of the dangers of the ritualistic way. 
He will warn us of the dreadful dangers implicit in all 
symbols. A cross in a church is tabu. Choral re- 
sponses and processional hymns are anathema. 
These are they who think that esthetics is another 
way of talking about anesthetics. Into that thread- 
bare argument it is not, now necessary to enter. Too 
long has beauty been denied its rightful place and 
power in the expressional life of Christianity. We 
can well afford to sound insistently the tocsin note 
for our time that Christianity is an esthetic just as 
much as it is an ethic or an evangel. 

er ee 


MENTALAMBULATIONS 
G=a|0 quickly, notify the priests, the Tribe is clam- 
Y 67@) oring for a victim! Who shall be sacrificed 
al today? 

In the primitive tribe no one knew but 
that he might be the next chosen. 
sions it was deemed high honor to be the one selected 
to grace with his blood the altar of the tribal deity. 
Youths and maidens of high degree often vied with 
one another for the privilege of being offered up in 
sacrifice. 

There came a time, however, when the gods grew 
weary of this mode of human slaughter, and decreed 
that none but enemies captured in battle be offered 
up as victims. And then again the gods grew weary, 
and demanded only the blood of criminals. 

Finally, after a further lapse of centuries, during 
which countless numbers of victims died to please the 
gods, the gods themselves announced they had enough 
of human blood and sought to put a stop to the hide- 
ous practice. But the Tribe had so accustomed itself 
to the joy of the spilling of blood that the edict of the 
gods went unheeded. The slaughter of victims con- 
tinued, but they were no longer sacrificed to the 
glory of the gods—they were now “enemies of the 
State!’ 

For long ages the Tribe itself attended to the 


On special occa- 


executions—the mob performed the sacrifices. See 
the victims thrown from the cliffs! See them publicly 
stoned or forcibly drowned in water vats! See them 
bound upon poles and burned or crucified, or thrown 
to the beasts in the Roman arenas! See them burned at 
the stake, or impaled, or tortured to death and drawn 
and quartered, throughout the Middle Ages! 

And then, at a time when the Tribe has acquired 
additional culture, see them throng to the public 
squares to make picnic, while their victims by the 
hundreds lose their heads by the axe, or by that equally 
delicate method, the guillotine. 

And now, when great culture has graced the Tribe 
and civilization has become a world-wide blessing, 
greatly have the victims of the sacrifice been reduced 
in numbers. 

But still there is the sacrifice, although, ex- 
cept upon special occasions when the Tribe partakes 
of a war or a revolution, the victims number only 
those who have murdered or kidnaped. Public squares 
as places of sacrifice have given place to guarded walls, 
and the axe and guillotine to the noose, the ‘“‘chair’’ 
and the lethal chamber. 

But the Tribe still revels in the spectacle of the 
sacrifice, though its numbers have been barred from 
the scenes of the executions. For behold, there has 
been given to the Tribe the blessing of the Public 
Press! . 

A victim is to die and the Tribe attends— 
vicariously! See the bold black print, easy to behold! 
See spread out for the public gaze every phase of the 
victim’s agony—his fear, his anguish, his last words 
before he meets his death! 

By the “power of the press’’ there is recreated 
the ceremony of a human sacrifice, and the ancient 
lust of the Tribe for a victim is satisfied! 

ave 
* * x 
NATURE’S ALCHEMY 
Ida Jessie Phelps 

Pulsing from the solar heat 

Through star spaces ether cold, 
Spirit forces come to greet 

Answering strivings in the mould. 
Upward, upward from the sod 
Comes response to Nature’s God. 


Tissues woven by the sun 

Come at May’s mysterious call, 
With invisible distaff spun 

From the fleece the skies let fall. 
Persian tapestries replace 
Winter’s arabesque of lace. 


From the tiny rootlet’s lip 
Up the fiber’s silvery length 
To the slender twiglet’s tip 
And the brown bark’s seamy strengt 
Thrills a force unseen of men, 
Eye of science, or wizard’s ken. 


Cloud and rain and veiling mist, 
Chrism of renovating dew, 
These we see, but, look or list, 
Vain to seek the life made new. 
Rhythmic, All-pervading Thought 
Nature’s miracle hath wrought. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Monday, April 20 

We can learn how to relax mentally and physically. 

Behold, I give unto him my covenant of peace-—Numbers 
PAS BPA. 

Becoming quiet means more than merely abstaining from 
physical muscular movement. One can be motionless, yet with 
every nerve and muscle tense almost to the breaking point, and 
with one’s brain on fire, thoughts racing like a motor in high 
speed. There is neither quietness nor renewal in such suspension 
of physical movement. Put out of your mind, by a deliberate act 
of will, everything that may vex, trouble or annoy. You can 
speak to your muscles, bid them relax, and actually feel the re- 
laxing process take place. The result of this technique will be 
complete mental and physical relaxation, a literal letting-go, 
and a consequent sense of well-being. Try it. 

I will hear what God Jehovah will speak: 
For he will speak peace unto his people. 
Psalm 85:8. 

Read Psalm 62 : 5-8. 


Prayer: May we rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him. Give us calmness of mind, for we anchor our faith in Thee. 
So may the confusions of our daily trial yield to the sense of Thy 
everlasting presence. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 21 
We must master the art of becoming quiet. 


Wait on the Lord; be of good courage and he shall strengthen 
thine heart.—Psalm 21 : 34. 


Medicines, nostrums and good advice are of little avail with- 
out quietness of mind. ‘‘In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength,” said the prophet. We need to take his words to 
heart. What the harried spirit needs is its moments of repose; 
something which our hurrying, driven, exacting age has almost 
forgotten. This is something for which we have made no pro- 
vision in our lives in these latter days. We must create for our- 
selves an oasis of quietness to which we may repair to rest our- 
selves and renew our strength. Even Jesus, with all the resources 
of the spirit at his command, found it necessary to go apart into 
the silence for prayer. Indeed, there can be no effective prayer 
without it. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. 
—lIsaiah 40 : 31. 


Read Matthew 6 : 25-34. 


Prayer: Enable us, O God, to quiet our troubled minds and 
weary bodies. Help us to say to all the world’s turmoils, Peace, 
be still! May we know the meaning of the assurance that under- 
neath are the’everlasting arms. Amen. 


Wednesday, April 22 
The joy of realizing our identity with the Divine. 


Be still, and know that I am God.—Psalm 46 : 10. 


Affirm{the truth of a few great principles in which you be- 
lieve. ‘‘Be still, and know that I am God!” Realize that God 
is, and that you are abiding in the heart of His peace. In Him 
we live and move and have our being. As children of God, we 
are heirs of His power, poise and peace. Say that to yourself 
with perfect confidence. Reiterate it. Affirm it, assert it, 
realize it. This is the real meaning of the truth of God’s univer- 
sal Fatherhood. If this isn’t true, the doctrine itself is false. 
We are God’s children. We are like Him. His nature finds 
expression in us and through us. 

He leadeth me beside still waters. 


He restoreth my soul. 
Psalm 28 : 2, 8. 


Read Psalm 23. 


Prayer: O God, Thy life is all the life there is. In the quiet 
ocean of Thy peace may we find the consciousness of perfect 
union with Thee. Thou art our refuge and strength, and the 
fountain of joy springing up into eternal life. Amen. 


Thursday, April 23 


Fresh resolution should flow from realizing our oneness 
with God. ; 


If thou seek him, he will be found of thee.—1 Chronicles 
28:9. : 


From the mood of affirmation and realization we go out into 
the hurlyburly of the day’s business. It should be with a firm 


* resolve to live in the strength of that mood. “My peace I leave 


with you, my peace I give unto you,” said Jesus. Just say that, 
and know that it is true. Resolve that this oasis of quietness and 
strength shall be steadily enlarged to take in more and more of 
the area of life; enlarged until you shall abide more and more in 
the power and peace that reign therein. This is mastery. This 
is to achieve the even temper and the stable mind, knowing 
wherein our faith is anchored. 


They shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint.—Isaiah 40 : 31. 


Read Matthew 7 : 7-12. 


Prayer: Almighty God, without Thee we are nothing, but 
in Thy strength we can do all things. May the power of this 
truth make perfect conquest of our souls. Amen. 


Friday, April 24 
Alertness of mind is not the same as greatness of mentality. 
The soul of the diligent shall be made fat.—Proverbs 18 : 4. 


An alert intelligence is the second element in Dr. Menninger’s 
definition of healthy-mindedness. The emphasis here is on 
quality rather than quantity. Few of us can be geniuses or even 
of extraordinary talent. But we can be awake, curious to know, 
eager to learn and intent to live. Those whose mental outreach 
does not touch the larger boundaries of philosophy and abstract 
speculation can cultivate their talents intensively. ‘‘Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” said the wise 


maker of proverbs. Even so, one may make the doing of a very 


ordinary and needful task an expression of the high art of living. 
Such a person brings intelligence, curiosity, zeal and enthusiasm 
to his work. He sees the need of it, its place in the pattern of 
social life, while seeking to perform it with increased skill and ap- 
preciation. There is no worthy occupation, however common- 
place, but becomes vital and significant when one’s mind attacks 
it with intelligent awareness. How wide awake are we, really? 

Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find —Matthew 
Nights 

Read Proverbs 1 : 20-28. 

Prayer: Thou hast endowed us, O Lord, with strength and 
intelligence of mind. Whether one talent or ten hath been com- 
mitted unto us, may we not be careless or indifferent in its em- 
ploy. May we be thankful for Thy gifts, proving our thankful- 
ness by using and enjoying them to the utmost. Amen. 


Saturday, April 25 


The worth of the task is measured by the spirit we bring 
to it. 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.— 
Ecclesiastes 9 : 10. 


Lack of appreciation of one’s job may mean a dull mind 
brought to it. Some occupations are esteemed menial and de- 
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grading. Let us disabuse our minds of this snobbish fallacy. 
Everything needful to be done for human well-being is worthy 
and noble service. Only the idle and vicious should be ashamed 
of their business—or the lack of it. Culture and the opportunity 
for it may go with any decent occupation. We should feel that 
the work we are doing is the most important in the world—for us. 
It may be simply sweeping the floor or writing down figures in a 
ledger. Consider what would happen if we refused to do it or 
did it poorly. Suppose nobody would do it. Such a conception 
of one’s work is the best possible mental stimulus. It shakes the 
mind broad awake. 


In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
—Romans 12 : 11. 


Read Matthew 25 : 14-29. 


Prayer: We thank Thee, O Lord, for the daily task, how- 
ever humble, to which we are assigned. May we make it a means 
of enriching our own lives, and the lives of those about us through 
our own. Amen. 


Sunday, Apri! 26 
The mind must be kept open to receive new knowledge. 


Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.—Matthew 7 : 7, 


As soon as the mind is laid open to any question, becomes 
really curious about it, facts and information bearing upon that 
question come trooping in from every side, through a kind of 
natural gravitation. All is grist that comes to its mill. This is 
the first condition of the alert mind: That it shall be awake to 
the matter in hand. Then the whole universe begins to co- 
operate. Hitherto unseen truths and relationships are revealed. 
Says John Burroughs in his poem: “‘The friends I seek are seeking 
me.” So is every other good thing, just waiting for the mind to 
become hospitable and ready to meet the conditions of its coming 
in. 

Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you.—James 
4°: 8: 


Read Proverbs 8 : 32-36. 


Prayer: We rejoice to know, our Father, that Thou art 
found of those who diligently seek Thee. Thou desirest to give 
us all the good our hearts need and crave for. Help us to work 
with Thee in this daily creation and re-creation of our lives. 
Amen. 


MY MISCELLANEOUS FRIENDS 


Among my friends are at least two men whom I would call 
capitalists. They have considerable wealth, and they are engaged 
in large-scale industry. 

But when I call these two men capitalists I haven’t even 
begun to place them. They’re so different in other ways. 

One is an ardent lover of reading, and he and I can talk about 
books by the hour. The other is deeply interested in Christian 
education, and gives much of his highly valuable time to the 
affairs of one school. 

One has studied social and industrial questions from the 
point of view of a large employer of labor. The other has had 
most of his practical education as an outdoor man, dealing di- 
rectly and intimately with a much smaller number of workers. 

They are both Christians. I’ve shared family prayers in one 
home, less formal but no less real religious fellowship in the 
other. 

They know almost as well as I do that I’m no capitalist; 
they know that while they will probably add largely to their 
wealth, I shall have less every year. 

But they are no more sorry for me than I am for them. 
They don’t snub me, or patronize me; we are on terms of equality, 
at least in all the things in which our interests bring us to- 
gether. 

They know that I think life could be made finer and richer 
for everybody if some long-established social customs and habits 


were changed; and one of them goes much farther with me than 
the other, but neither goes far enough to suit me. 

The point is, that we’re still friends, and intend to stay so. 

Then there’s a rabbi I can call by his first name; and last 
week I swapped ideas about this page of mine with a Roman 
Catholic priest who has ideas to spare. 

All of which is by way of protest against the growing notion 
that you’ve got to hate in the direction of your opinions. I know 
that’s easy, but it is too silly for any animals above the cat and 
monkey level. It forces you to change your hates when you 
have to change your mind. 

For my part, I haven’t time for much active hate. I’m too 
busy. But, as to its opposite, I’m going to keep on loving in the 
direction of my common sense. That gives mea lot more room!— 
Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

eee eo 


TWO NATURES 


Human society is governed by one or the other of two meth- 
ods: competition or cooperation. Competition is the struggle for 
existence and its logical end is war; mutual aid is the art of peace 
and the mother of civilized life. 

Here in Boston an experiment has been going on quietly, 
though on a large scale, amongst a group of institutions which 
deal with children and youth: it abolishes prizes, discourages com- 
petition, while contriving to cultivate the habit of mutual aid in 
its stead. ‘Play to your hearts’ content,” the children are told 
at Settlement Houses, “‘but expect no medals. We will not buy 
them for you nor even award them if you pay for them your- 
selves.” And for some years in the Boston public schools regu- 
lations have been maintained that ‘“‘no prize shall be awarded 
for any contest conducted under the direction of the School 
Committees.” 

Man’s highest form of activity, creative art, is totally un- 
competitive: it is performed purely for its own sake. As he rises 
in the scale of life man competes ever less and cooperates ever 
more. The needs of hunger and begetting of offspring may still 
cause him to compete, although in his higher forms these actions, 
too, become cooperative. But competition is jungle law; co- 
operation is the beginning of civilized society. When people 
talk loosely (as they mostly do) about “human nature,” as if man 
were a creature of tooth and claw, they should be asked to define 
their terms. Tooth and claw may be nature; mutual aid is a 
dignity reserved for human nature.—Boston Globe. 

* * * 


BRAVE WORDS WELL SPOKEN 


Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has been distinguishing 
himself for his vigorous outspokenness on matters of social im- 
port. Readers of our news columns will recall how he has called 
the University of Pittsburgh to task for its conservatism and 


| narrow mindedness in its efforts to dictate what the faculty 


shall say in the class room. Early in February he espoused the 
cause of labor when he spoke in Harrisburg to a delegation of an- 
thracite coal operators who besought him to send state police- 
men to stop miners from ‘“‘bootlegging’’ coal. His words were 
strong and to the point and contained these statements: “You 
brought these families in and rooted them there with their homes, 
their families, their churches and their schools, and then you 
slapped shut the mines. If you gentlemen had shown the 
slightest responsibility for these people, I would listen to you 
with more sympathy. I have not seen you show the slightest 
moral responsibility. Morally the situation is this: You brought 
a lot of people to this community to mine your coal; you made 
money out of it—lots of money—now you say to these people 
“You cannot mine our coal, go out and eat thin air.’ ”’ 

To say that the coal operators were discomforted would 
probably put it mildly. Seldom has a governor dared to offend 
potentially large givers to campaign funds when the request was 
nothing more than what others were constantly doing—calling 
out the troops to help maintain their profits and property. The 
rights of the owner have always been paramount. If he brought 
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in families to work mines and then closed the mines, then it was 
up to the families to starve or try to find relief somewhere else. 
Seldom has an owner been held responsible for the livelihood 
of persons he had brought into toil. If the workers so brought 
touched any of the property or refused to move on order, the police 
usually would readily respond or the militia would be called to 
assist. No mere politician would dare to intervene save on the 
side of the “‘right’’ folk—the owners, whose contributions to the 
campaign fund are sorely necessary. Certainly Governor Earle 
is to be warmly commended for his bold stand as he defends 
the rights of the many against the demands of the few.—Pres- 


byterian Tribune. 
* * * 


FOR FEWER CHURCHES 


Mr. Tigner, the minister of Christ Church, devoted his ser- 
mon Sunday to a subject which is of increasing interest to the 
laity. Denominationalism has divided and subdivided the 
Protestant communion in a manner that has uselessly multiplied 
the number of edifices, and at the same time reduced congrega- 
tions so drastically as to make not only the work of the ministry 
unnecessarily arduous but the support of the clergy a compli- 
eated problem. 

Mr. Tigner shares the view that if there were fewer de- 
nominations, there would be fewer churches. If there were fewer 
churches there would be larger congregations for each, and 
larger congregations could more easily maintain an able ministry. 

This is a logical view of the situation. Most communities 
are seriously over-churched. The appeal of religion is too greatly 
diluted and too thinly spread. It is obvious that if there were 
fewer churches say in Middletown there would be larger con- 
gregations, and greater attendance at services. The ministry 
could more easily adapt itself to requirements, and the pastoral 
relation could be maintained on a higher plane both of efficiency 
and satisfaction, without penny-pinching and the jitney type of 
church financing. —Middletown (N. Y.) Times- Herald. 


HEROES OF THE ALPINE SNOWS 
Marie Widmer 


On the snow-swept heights of the Great St. Bernard Pass, 
8110 feet above sea level, there stands an institution of mercy, 
over one thousand years old, where any Scrooge would be bound 
to recover his nobler self. Some twelve brethren of the order of 
St. Augustine, together with a few assistants and about twenty 
splendid dogs—the real St. Bernards—inhabit this alpine soli- 
tude throughout the year. Thousands and thousands of visitors 
enliven the historic highway during the summer months. They 
come and go in modern automobiles and buses, and on account of 
their overwhelming number they are no longer guests of the 
Hospice proper, but of an adjoining small hotel. 

Winter on the Great St. Bernard Pass lasts eight or nine 
months and the snow is sometimes piled up as high as twelve to 
fifteen feet. Blizzards are sudden, and descend with such fury 
that many travelers would surely perish were it not for the vigi- 
lance and devotion of the monks and their marvelously trained 
dogs. The wayfarers using this alpine road are mostly workmen 
of Italian nationality, who even today are too poor to avail 
themselves of modern railroad facilities. 

Electricity, steam heat and telephone have in recent dec- 
ades improved conditions. The Hospice is now informed be- 
forehand of the departure of pedestrians from Martigny, in the 
Rhone valley, or Aosta in Italy, and according to messages re- 
ceived the dogs are dispatched in the given direction. Without 
further human guidance the animals will go out to meet such ar- 
rivals and lead them to the Hospice. 

If travelers are expected and a storm should suddenly 
happen to visit the region of this historic refuge, the scientifically 
trained, super-intelligent dogs are sent out to search for the lost. 
The animals are instructed to bark when they have discovered 
someone and to wake up those whom they find asleep. If the 
person thus found is unable to walk, the dog will drag him for a 


certain distance and by barking he will summon the monks, who: 
are ever prepared to brave storms and dangers when a human 
being is in need of help. 

Thus day by day the brethren and their dogs serve man- 
kind. 

* * * 
JEWELS FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Gathered by Rayam S. Moyer 


The longer I study nature, the more distinctly I see God in 
all nature’s operations.—Raoul Pictet, Swiss physicist. 


The problem of life is not merely nor mainly to get life for 
our bodies, but to get life for our souls— Henry D. Thoreau. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of ce- 
lestial fire called conscience.—George Washington. 


We are spirits here and now and spirit dominates matter.— 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Men sometimes say that our best citizens take no interest. 
in politics. It is absurdly false. The man who does not take 


an interest in politics is never one of our best citizens.—Lyman 
Abbott. 


A man is rich in proportion to the number of things he can 
afford to let alone.— Henry D. Thoreau. 


There is no business, no avocation whatever, which will not 
permit a man, who has the inclination, to give a little time 
every day to study.—W yttenbach. 


It must be everybody or nobody.—Lincoln. 


The future will be shaped by three forces, the spirit of 
science, the democratic principle, the Christian principle.—.J osepk 
Fort Newton. 


Literature is one of the instruments, and most powerful in- 
struments, for forming character.—John Morley. 


Peace is not made in documents but in the hearts of men.— 
Herbert Hoover. 


Don’t look ahead to eternal rest, but get ready for eternal 
doing.—E. P. Powell. 


NEITHER DEAF NOR DUMB 


Johnny, the office boy, was addicted to telling in other 
offices what had happened in his own. His employer at last 
found it necessary to lecture him on this failing, and in concluding 
the reprimand said: ‘‘Never hear anything that is said in the 
office. Do as you are told but turn a deaf ear to conversation 
that does not include you.” 

This struck the boss as such a happy inspiration that, to 
impress his stenographer with the same lesson, he turned to her 
with: “Miss Jones, did you hear what I said to Johnny?” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply.—E xchange. 

x ok 
THE PROPHET’S CHAMBER 
(II Kings IV) 
Robert Whitaker 
She added to her house a certain room 
To be the prophet’s place; 
The prophet brought her lad back from the tomb: 
Wherefore do men assume 
Grace always answers grace. 


Not so! 
The prophet’s room may bring the hounds of law; 
The rack, the flame, the gibbet, or the saw: 
Let kindness flow, 
But know, 
Nor on thy utmost virtue dare presume, 
So tangled are the weaving’s of life’s loom; 
Not always do rewards immediate bloom 
Though God Himself give space. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REJOINDER TO DWIGHT BRADLEY 
‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since you published Dr. Bradley’s reply to my letter, 
‘though he thought you would not want to, perhaps you will be 
-willing to print one more letter from me. I want to assure Dr. 
Bradley that I do not think “bad thoughts” of him, and I do not 
think his thoughts are bad, I just think they are terribly muddled. 

The heading you put over his letter does not seem very ap- 
propriate. He has not “clarified” his position, except as he has 
‘made it clear that he did not mean what his language implied. 
But what he does mean is still far from clear. 

“Permission to give anything publicity,” he says, ‘“‘rests 
ultimately back upon general public opinion.” And his idea is 
that public opinion among Christians might be so developed that 
wmmature attacks upon the Christian revelation should be 
“estopped if possible before they ever began.” But how can 
public opinion pass judgment on anything before it has been 
given publicity? Who would know an immature attack was 
about to be made before it began—and so take action to stop it? 
How would public opinion among Christians influence those who 
would make atheistical, flippant or scurrilous attacks upon the 
‘Christian revelation? I can’t see any way out but to forbid 
Christians to read or listen to anything not approved and au- 
thorized by—well, by whom or what? 

No, Dr. Bradley’s confession that he has often abused his 
freedom does not convince me that it wou!d have been better 
-for him if he had been restrained. The lessons he has learned 
from his mistakes have done him far more good, I am sure, than 
the “solid and corrective restraints” he wishes had been applied 
to him could have done. 

Dr. Bradley answers the question as to how the limits of 
freedom are to be marked out by saying that ‘‘there is a solid 
common sense amongst men which can be employed to begin 
with.” Yet in the very next sentence he says that in this era 

““eommon sense has had to flee before the attack of the most 
nonsensical array of so-called scientific facts that could possibly 
be imagined,’’ which makes common sense appear a pretty poor 
stick to lean on. 

Dr. Bradley believes that if Christianity is to survive a dam- 
‘per must be put upon “‘irresponsible, unscholarly and scurrilous 
attacks.’’ He admits that the kingdom of God cannot be sped 
by the silencing of heretics, but is sure “‘it can be supported by 
putting a quietus upon the intellectually immature.’ ‘Unless 
this can be done we might as well fold up the cover of our taber- 
nacle and prepare to wander in the wilderness some more.”’ 

That is the way the fundamentalists feel about Christianity 
and the teaching of evolution. That is what Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen thinks about the Christian revelation and modernism in 
the Presbyterian Church. That is the way the American Legion 
and the D. A. R. and all the other red-hunters feel as they defend 
what they call patriotism and Americanism. 

If I believed in suppression of any kind, I should want to 
suppress the sincere, earnest, conscientious, high-minded people 
who think the cause to which they are devoted is such a tender 
plant that it can survive only if those who oppose it are Se a 

A.F. 


* * 


MR. CONNER’S NEW BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After inserting the advertisement of the book “In the Living 
Way,” and knowing that it was being offered on approval to 
some of our ministers, especially younger men, of whose addresses 
there was certainty, you kindly spoke your pleasure in welcoming 
to the column of Reactions any comment in approval. You may 
indulge samples of receptions. 

W. D. H. considered it “‘value received,” and said “I have 
greatly enjoyed and am enjoying same.” 

G. H. T., Jr., having married a young lady in a Mid-Western 


city where the writer was formerly located, had bought with 
opportunity two copies, one as a gift for another, and responded, 
“T have found sermon illustrations in it, and enjoy picking it up 
for occasional reading.”’ 

H. E. L. got a copy and then got more to give to others, 
saying in part, ‘‘I have it on my desk to refresh my mind after 
reading man-made laws.”’ He is both clergyman and lawyer. 

U.S. M. was afraid he ‘“‘could not buy it.” A copy was sent 
as a gift. After a few days word of acknowledgment was re- 
ceived, “I am glad you sent the book. So many book ads of 
every kind come that I usually, if not universally, turn them 
down until I see the book. I have seen it. I am conquered! 
Again I thank you . . . . and am enclosing the cost of it which 
does not express its value.” 

L. H. G., after about three weeks on’ approval, enclosed the 
cost and said, “Although I have had opportunity to examine 
only briefly the contents, I feel quite sure that I sae derive 
much pleasure and benefit from reading it.” 

W. P. F., in parts of two sentences among others: “. ... I 
feel very sure it will prove to be helpful and most inspiring to 
many persons.” “. . I shall be able to make good use of it, 
not only for my own beneft but for the benefit of many others.” 

R. K.: “ ‘In tne Living Way’ is all that has been said of it. 

. Lam glad to own the book.” 

Numbers did not respond to the offer, even after being re- 
minded that postage had been enclosed for a possible word of 
not buying books at present, and with the offer repeated for the 
helpfulness others found. There is oceasion to wonder if, to 
much extent, the sentiment of fraternity is not a fiction rather 
than a fact. 

A few seem not to take the Leader, and, if they do, fail to 
read or look it through. An active minister can hardly afford to 
neglect his denominational journal, than which there is none 
better, judged by access to others in the fine library of the North- 
field Seminary. 


CaGaC. 
ARE THE CHURCHES IN EARNEST? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the Easter period we are all thinking about our church 
and what the deeper meanings of Christian living are. We re- 
dedicate ourselves to the task of building a better world and es- 
tablishing God’s Kingdom. But are we merely rendering lip 
service? Are we living on the glory of the past in Universalism? 

We should be busy developing techniques to promote social 
action and at the same time come to the aid of unfortunates 
who are broken mentally, physically and spiritually. God knows 
there are enough people in need! And it isn’t charity alone that 
will pull them through. 

Universalism must sense the needs of humanity, both the 
individual and society. It means a fight and sacrifice. It means 
that every Universalist church will be a powerhouse that gen- 
erates spiritual economic and social current into every last corner 
of the community. 

How many of us are throwing our churches open to author- 
ities in the field of menta! hygiene? How many of us are in- 
stituting college youth conference and study groups? How many 
are tackling the injustices that are all around us in our cities and 
towns? The church is not an institution which we go to for en- 
tertainment. Rather it is a haven (or should be) for the abused, 
exploited, cultured and truly spiritual souls of our day. 

Think it over! Perhaps some are serving the world now? 
There is no doubt about it. Yet there are many of the liberal 
churches which ought to take stock. And the young people 
might well think about it a bit more, too. The situation chal- 
lenges us. How will we meet it? 


J. Stewart Diem. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Black Hole of America 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. By 
Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree 
and W. W. Alexander. (University of 
North Carolina Press. $1.00.) — 


In recent months there has been a fair 
amount of publicity regarding the condi- 
tion of the cotton tenants in the Southeast. 
Some of it has been emotional or propa- 
gandist in nature, but the book under re- 
view is an excellent example of a scientific 
treatment of what the writers call “our 
greatest social humiliation.’”’ The book is 
prepared by three leading social scientists 
of the South and is endorsed by a very 
distinguished list of industrial, political 
and economic authorities. _ 

It gives a brief but exceedingly graphic 
picture of the conditions of the cotton 
tenants, particularly in the Old South. 
Tenancy has been steadily increasing in 
this area. By 1980 it is estimated that 
sixty out of every hundred cotton farms 
were operated by tenants. The majority 
of these tenants are white, although there 
are a large number of colored tenants as 
well. A large minority are share-croppers 
who offer nothing but their labor, and 
whose income for years has been pitifully 
small. The situation is nothing more or 
less than slavery in its worst form without 
the name. 

While the average farm family in Amer- 
ica in 1929 earned $1,240, the average in- 
come of the tenant farmer who had any 
income at all was $105.48. ‘The actual 
earnings per family when distributed 
among flve persons would give a monthly 
income per person of $1.75.” As might be 
expected, the cultural landscape of the 
Cotton Belt is described as ‘‘a miserable 
panorama of unpainted shacks, rain- 
gullied fields, straggling fences, rattletrap 
Fords, dirt, poverty, disease, drudgery and 
monotony,” and as ‘“‘a disgrace to the 
Southern people.” One Southern news- 
paper is quoted as saying that “‘the chil- 
dren of the cotton tenants are born under 
such conditions of medical treatment, food 
and clothing as would make an Eskimo 
rejoice that he did not live in a cotton- 
growing country.” The average value 
of all the property belonging to the white 
tenant families in Tennessee is estimated 
at less than $100. 

Owing to the fact that cotton is grown at 
the same time with food crops, most of 
the tenants are obliged to spend all their 
time in raising cotton and there are very 
few vegetables grown in the area. The 
tenants receive their food and supplies from 
the owners or the merchants and pay them 
back when the crop is picked. Generally 
there is little or nothing left at the end of 
the season. It is claimed, of course, that 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the tenants are lazy and shiftless. A Mis- 
sissippian answers this question quite 
candidly when he says, ‘“‘Certainly the 
common run of people in the South are 
poor and we are told this poverty is born 
of laziness, but this is upside down, as 
their laziness is born of their poverty.” 

The credit system under which the ten- 
ants live is outrageous and precarious. The 
merchants in order to make a living often 
have to charge a time price that amounts to 
fifty percent interest, or a manager fee 
equally high. The outcome of this system 
has been that in general the land has 
tended to lapse from small ownership into 
larger and larger concentrations of ab- 
sentee ownership. 

The whole question is tied up with the 
future of cotton as a crop, and the outlook 
for the one hundred percent cotton raiser 
is portrayed as precarious in the extreme. 
The land of the Old South has been con- 
stantly impoverished owing to the system 
of tenancy, and the growers must meet 
competition from newer lands in the South- 
west and also from foreign growers. Also 
the increasing mechanization of cotton 
growing, particularly with the impending 
development of a mechanical cotton 
picker, is going to create a situation in this 
section which will beggar description. 

It might have been thought that the 
A. A. A. grants for ploughing under cotton 
would have benefited the tenants, but 
this has not been the case. As a matter of 
fact, the owners in the main have ploughed 
under their own land and either dis- 
charged the tenant or kept him in his 
present condition. Despite the fact, there- 
fore, that the A. A. A. has spent millions 
in its crop reduction program in the Cotton 
Belt, the relief expenditures in this same 
belt have constantly mounted. It is the 
landlord rather than the tenant who has 
benefited, and apparently the government 
has so far been unable to rectify this 
situation. Unless something drastic is 
done, the federal relief now expended in 
the area will have to be permanent despite 
the large sums spent by the A. A. A. 

The book does not, however, leave us 
entirely hopeless. It points out that 
there are four alternatives for the half 
million to million families with two million 
to five million individuals who are cotton 
tenants. These are: (1) Starvation; (2) 
permanent support on relief; (3) the find- 
ing of new work in cities; and (4) reor- 
ganization of farming in the old cotton 
states. The first three are all equally im- 
possible. We can’t allow starvation nor 
can we afford to support millions of able- 
bodied farmers on relief. And there is no 
indication that cities will be able to absorb 
this surplus labor. The suggestion made for 
an improvement is that the Federal govern- 
ment buy up huge acreages of farm land 
now in the hands of insurance companies, 


land banks and others, and distribute this: 
in small plots on easy terms to the tenants, 
and “‘that service agencies be set up by 
regions and local areas to supervise, guide, 
and aid the new homesteaders. These 
service agencies should not only give ex- 
pert counsel but also provide seed, fertilizer, 


and even certain of the current supplies . 


which were heretofore furnished by the 
plantation owner;” and third, that experi- 
ments be conducted in unified and directed 
types of communities, such as cooperative 
farm colonies, cooperative services such as 
recreation, community incubators, stock 
breeding and marketing, and communities 
of the European type with homes and public 
services concentrated into villages with 
farm lands on the outskirts. The idea is 
that these farms will primarily raise food 
and supplies for the use of the people 
themselves rather than cotton, and that 
the money crop should be increasingly 
meat, milk, vegetables and eggs, which 
the South still has a need of. Cotton 
would be grown also but not to the extent 
that it is grown at the present time. Asa 
matter of fact, Congress has appropriated 
sums which can be used for such rural 
rehabilitation and settlement. 

In conclusion the authors point out that 
most civilized nations of the world have 
long ago faced this problem and mastered 
it. “Denmark systematically abolished 
tenancy completely. Ireland, Germany 
and Mexico have made drastic reforms. 
It seems a disgrace that the United States: 
should have lagged so far behind.” We 
must, in the words of Secretary Wallace, 
“develop a rural civilization which affords: 
security, opportunity and a fully abundant 
life for our rural people, and the only way 
that it can be done is to convert tenants. 
into owner farmers.”’ Unless this is done 
we shall have created in the Old South a 
situation which will be similar to that 
which existed in Russia before the revolu- 
tion, and may well have similar results in 
America to those which have taken place 
in Russia. 

The book is adequately equipped with 
statistical tables and appendices and has 
an excellently selected bibliography. To 
anyone who wants to know the worst of 
America, not from the point of view of a 
propagandist ora radical, but the result of 
careful scientific experiment and study, 
this book is earnestly recommended. 

Robert C. Dexter. 

* * 
He waits for us, while houseless things 
We beat about with bruised wings 
On the dark floods and water-springs, 
The ruined world, the desolate sea; 
With open windows from the prime 
All night, all day, He waits sublime 
Until the fullness of the time 
Decreed from His eternity. 
Jean Ingelow.. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


‘THIRD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM AND 
OFFERING 


The children of miners in the soft coal 
regions of Kentucky and West Virginia, 
unfortunate victims of changing condi- 
tions in industry, will be the object of 
interest for the third friendship program 
and offering in Universalist church schools. 

Since its introduction into our schools 
many years ago this third program has 
concerned itself with three groups of needy 
children outside our denominational house- 
hold. First it was the boys and girls of 
the Near East. In many of our schools 
the story of their plight was told and from 
many schools the offerings poured in— 
mounting up to thousands of dollars. 
Then when the work of the Near East 
Relief was given up we concentrated for 
three years on children in China—mostly 
orphans, being cared for by Miss Alma 
Dodds. 

Three years ago the much needed work 
being done by the American Friends 
Service Committee among children of the 
miners in the Southland was called to our 
attention, and since then our program has 
centered upon them. The two dates for 
using the suggestive material sent out to 
superintendents are April 26 and May 38. 
On the latter date the offering for these 
children will be taken. 


Coal— 
To some it means bright warm fires 
Where children play; 

To others it means only darkness 
Where children suffer, 

And where men and women struggle 
For even a gleam of something 
Better than bitterness. 


* 


NEW YORK STATE IN MARCH 


Another annual round of New York 
church schools is over. This time not all 
of them were included, since we were 
eager to reach some untouched previously. 
Then, too, the State Association has been 
urging group or regional conferences, 
rather than so much concentrated local 
work. So this was tried. Conferences were 
scheduled at Syracuse, Canton, Water- 
town, and Middleport. However, it was 
felt wise to give up plans for the Syracuse 
conference before I reached the state. 
Great attempts were made to include 
Cortland in the schedule, since they had 
asked for a visit when the Syracuse con- 
ference was dropped. But we were unable 
to make connections. Canton and Water- 
town made splendid attempts to get the 
workers from the neighboring church 
schools to unite with them, but were un- 
successful when the time came, though 
all places had expected to send delegates. 
Middleport, however, had a full quota 
from its own church school, as well as a 
ear-load each from Albion and Ridgeway. 


Programs for all the conferences had been 
well arranged by ministers, superintend- 
ents, teachers and officers of the host 


' schools, and I feel that all will be eager to 


try them again another year. 

Individual visits were made at South- 
old, Brooklyn, both All Souls and Good 
Tidings; a call at Divine Paternity which 
has no school; a week end at Middletown; 
Binghamton, Carthage, Syracuse, Utica, 
and Dolgeville. These meetings were 
varied as to program, but in every in- 
stance we attempted to evaluate the kind 
of work being done, and help those doing 
it to gain a larger vision of the possibilities 
involved. 

March was a bad month in New York 
state because of the flood conditions. For- 
tunately for me, I was not detained any- 


where except at Binghamton, being there 


just as the flood was rising. The rest of 
the trip would have been canceled had the 
remaining churches on the itinerary been 
in flooded areas. While it was a very 
“damp” state, the spirit and interest of 
the workers in the schools was most en- 
couraging. 

Harriet G. Yates. 

* 


* 


THANKS FROM SUFFOLK 


If thanks could be said in more than a 
million ways, I don’t feel that it would be 
quite enough to express the depth of our 
appreciation for the thoughtfulness of so 
many friends for our school here in Suffolk. 
We have been able to supply all of our very 
needy children with sufficient clothing 
for the severe winter days just passed. 
Do you wonder that our hearts overflow 
with gratitude? 

Individuals, churches, Sunday schools, 
Mission Circles, each and every one, please 
accept our sincere gratefulness and appre- 
ciation for your assistance, because through 
you we have been able to make many, 
many children and parents happy. 

Annie B. Willis. 


* * 


A SUGGESTION FOR A MOTHERS’ 
DAY SERVICE 


Superintendents who are eager to dis- 
cover something vivid and interesting 
for use on Mothers’ Day will be glad to 
know about the simple dramatization 
called ‘“‘They Who Weave,” by Martha 
Race. It costs 15 cents, is published by 
Pilgrim Press, and may be secured from 
the Universalist Publishing House. This 
presentation, using eight characters (all 
girls, or all girls but one), requires but 
fifteen minutes to give. It may be used as 
the major part of your worship service, 
and makes a refreshing change from the 
rather hackneyed talks about the im- 
portance of the home. The characters are 
mothers of various ages who weave for 
their children garments of character, be- 


ginning with Rachel, who wove a coat of 
many colors for Joseph, and ending with 
the modern mother seeking threads for 
her weaving. The other mothers are 
Mary the mother of Jesus, the mother of a 
Crusader and the pioneer mother. The 
other three characters are the keeper of 
the records to whom the mothers come 
for advice, and the holders of the threads, 
girls who stand with armfuls of colored 
wools from which each mother makes her 
choice. 

The service offers an opportunity for 
colorful and effective costuming, yet is so | 
simple and requires so little rehearsing 
that the smallest school may do it well. 

Marion L. Ulmer. 


er 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


For a recent meeting of mothers of the 
Cradle Roll children of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Melrose, Mass., Mrs. 
Irving Dale, superintendent, opened her 
home. Miss Andrews spoke on the gen- 


‘eral theme, “‘What Shall We Teach Our 


Children?” and in addition showed a col- 
lection of books for parents on the spiritual 
guidance of children in the home. These 
books from the loan library were eagérly 
sought for at the close of the meeting. 
There were books for little children as 
well, together with pictures and other 
materials for the mothers to examine. 


A few days later Miss Andrews ad- 
dressed the monthly meeting of the teach- 
ers and officers of the First Universalist 
Church, Nashua, N. H. Mrs. Sarah Mor- 
gan Mercer, former field supervisor for 
the G. S. S. A., is superintendent of this 
school. In addition to administering the 
program she acts as supervisor as well, 
making it a point to visit in one department 
each Sunday and evaluate the work being 
done there. One, and perhaps two, of 
their teachers will attend the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach this 
summer. 


Miss Eleanor Collie, parish assistant at 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
spent a recent week-end in New York. 
While there she and Mrs. Virginia Eddy 
Hale, formerly director of religious edu- 
cation at our Newark church, visited the 
school at Riverside Church on Sunday 
morning. They were much impressed with 


' the three-hour session and its varied pro- 


gram. In the primary department they 
were interested to find the children singing 
one of the choice hymns in the new Beacon 
Song and Service Book. Most rewarding 
of all, perhaps, was the opportunity they 
had of visiting a group of third-year pri- 
mary children whose leader is Mrs. Sophia 
Lyons Fahs, instructor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and author of “Exploring 
Religion with Hight-Year-Olds.” 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

The program department has prepared 
the final bulletin of this year, giving sug- 
gestions for group meetings through May. 
If the groups have followed the previous 
suggestions, the members should have 
gained a high regard for man. As Uni- 
versalists, ‘‘we avow our faith in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality.”’ 
The following suggestions consider some 
of the burning questions of the day in the 
light of this avowal. 


World Peace 

I. Make an earnest effort to ascertain 
the effects of war upon personality. 

(1) Consider such subjects as the effect 
of war propaganda in arousing hatred and 
in closing the mind to the truth. 

(2) Discuss the brutalizing effect of 
war upon the soldiers. 
to the statement which was made so often 
during the World War that the men re- 
turning from the trenches would come back 
with such high visions that they would 
demand a better civilization? c 

(8) Make a poster listing the number 
of dead and wounded in the World War. 
Estimate the number of legs lost, the 
number of arms lost, the number of eyes 
lost. Try to make the point clear that 
physical loss does not begin to represent 
the rea] loss to civilization. Make plain 
the tremendous loss in intellectual and 
brain power. 

(4) Devote an evening to a discussion 
of such personality traits as rivalry, 
jealousy, revenge, greed, racial pride, and 
arrogance. What effects have these upon 
international affairs? Would the danger 
of impending war be eliminated if these 
traits were sublimated by higher and 
nobler qualities of soul? What can your 
church do? 

II. The recognition of human worth 
beyond national boundary lines. 

Take two meetings in which your mem- 
bers will develop an understanding of the 
qualities and characteristics of other na- 
tionalities. Consider, for example, the 
culture of the countries—Germany, Italy, 
England, and France. Discuss the con- 
tributions which these and other countries 
have made to the advancement of the 
world. Consider the contributions in the 
field of literature, philosophy, science, mu- 
sic and art. Librarians and school teachers 
wil! be of help in preparing such material. 

III. Spend a meeting in discussing the 
present economic and political situation 
in Europe. An outside speaker might well 
be called in to present this subject. 

(1) Discuss such a question as ‘‘What 
does a ‘good-neighbor policy’ mean for 
me?”’ 

(2) Devote a meeting to a discussion of 
the economic causes of war. 

IV. Appoint a committee to draw up a 


What do you say . 


plan for the peace of the world and discuss 
it at your meeting. 

Discuss the significance of such a meet- 
ing as the International Liberal Youth 
Conference to be held at the Isles of 
Shoals this summer, at which young people 
of many countries of the world will meet. 
References: 

The booklet, ““Youth Action in Building 
a Warless World,” will help greatly in 
developing this series of meetings. This 
may be secured at the National Y. P. 
C. U. Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for 15 cents per copy. 

Write to Dr. Frederick J. Libby, 


Executive Secretary, National Council! 
for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C., 
for material. 

Write to the Federal Council of Churches,. 
105 East 22d Street, New York City, for 
literature on the whole subject of war and 
peace. 

Books on the nations and people of 
Europe may be found in any library. 
Magazine articles are in abundance. 

The Living Age—a reprint of European: 
articles, is very valuable. 

“Mars, His Idiot” —H. M. Tomlinson. 

‘All Quiet on the Western Front’— 
Remarque. 

‘‘Man and Policies’”—Elihu Root (very 
valuable, may be found in public library). 

“The Road to War’—Millis. 

“The Testament of Youth’—Brittain. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT THE CLARA 


BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Read — note — and plan to be at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, Saturday, June 
13 

Flag Day falling this year on Sunday, 
we have chosen Saturday, June 18, for 
our observance. Special committees are 
already appointed and working. We 
hope many men and young people, as 
well as our women, may find in the day 
this year their opportunity to visit this 
shrine. 

Come, and let us make it another great 
get-together! 

With signs of an early spring, the Birth- 
place itself is beginning to come very much 
alive. January and February, always quiet 
times out there, were especially so this 
year. Since the thaw and rains arrived, 
followed by freshets, etc., there has been 
unusual activity on the outside, for the 
road past the house has been used as a 
detour. Within the house have been some 
leaks, a bit of water in the cellar—but 
leaks and water, where not wanted, have 
presented themselves to many in this 
year of 1936. 

Speaking of water—we’ve something 
very fine to tell you! Many of you know 
that the artesian well at the Birthplace 
has not been entirely adequate for our 
needs during camp, and especially have 
we been anxious, these last dry seasons, for 
protection in case oi fire. 

Through the interest and generosity of 
a member of the Birthplace Committee we 
have been offered a gift of $4,000, provided 
it would be used this spring for an artesian 
well, and an adequate sewerage system. 
Isn’t that a wonderful thing to have hap- 
pened? 

Right now we are taking steps to have 
that new well appear, the Executive 
Board having authorized us to do so. 

The receipts from the Christmas Stock- 
ings were the best ever. Each time the 
committee meets, we are hoping Mrs. 


Wilkins will surprise us with reporting 
additions to the fund. She generally 
does. Perhaps on your desk, even now, 
there is a little red stocking awaiting at- 
tention. 

Preparations for the camp of 1936 have | | 
been going on for a long time. Indeed, for 
such an undertaking, plans for next year’s: 
camp begin almost as soon as the last little 
girl leaves for her home. 

Word has reached us that the Y. P. 
C. U. is coming along well in raising its 
share of the camp project. The Laymen’s 
Clubs of Massachusetts are promising 
help. We are so happy about all this, as 
we want to know the finances are assured 
before camp opens. To do this, we shall 
need many additional gifts. 

You’ve heard of the new camp suits— 
of the opportunity for one to pay the cost 
of a child’s stay at camp. The Clara Bar- 
ton Guilds have responded splendidly to 
this appeal. 

There are other things of which to tell 
you, but they’ll have to wait until the 
next “Bulletin.” 

Gertrude M. Whipple, 
Chairman Clara Barton Birthplace. 


* * 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN 
To love our God with all our strength and | 
will. 
To covet nothing, to devise no ill 
Against our neighbors; to procure or do 
Nothing to others which we would not do | 
Our very selves; not to revenge our wrong; || 
To be content with little; not to long 
For wealth and greatness; to despise or || 
jeer 
No man, and, if we be despised, to bear; || 
To feed the hungry; to hold fast our crown; || 
To take from others naught, to give our || 
own—- 
These are his precepts, and alas, in these 
What is so hard but faith can do with || 
ease? 
Henry Vaughan. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


As the copy for this 
week’s letter goes to 
the Leader, it is too 
early to give anything 
like an adequate story 
of the Lenten and Holy 
Week services held by 
the greater number of 
our churches through- 
out the state. Attle- 
boro had special services on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings in 
Holy Week. Rev. F. S. Walker of Paw- 
tucket preached on Tuesday. Dr. Coons 
and Dr. Etz were the speakers on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, accord- 
ing to the church bulletin, “Under the 
Elms,”’ expected to welcome a class of 
fifty-five into his church. A number of 
those joining came from the former Church 
of the Redemption. Practically every seat 
in the Malden church was occupied at the 
morning service on Palm Sunday. This 
statement applied to the balcony as well 
as to the main floor. It was the largest 
congregation thus far in 1986. On Easter 
at 3 p.m., the Malden church had as guests 
the members of four Commanderies, 
Beauseant Commandery of Malden, Hugh 
de Payens Commandery of Melrose, 
Coeur de Lion of Charlestown, and Read- 
ing Commandery of Reading. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Brooks’ sermon to these 
Masons was “‘Those Who Have Chosen the 
Cross.” 

In response to the fine work of the acting 
minister in Swampscott, Carl A. Hempel, 
ten persons united with the church there 
on Holy Thursday evening. As Mr. Hem- 
pel has not yet received ordination, the 
State Superintendent was present to re- 
ceive the group and to administer the 
communion. At Swampscott on Palm 
Sunday there were fifty-one in the congre- 
gation and sixty-one in the church school. 

Changing the subject now to the matter 
of some very generous bequests by a life- 
long loyal Universalist, we want our people 
to know what Mrs. Orra A. Griffin of 
Haverhill has done for her church in 
Haverhill and for a considerable number of 
other institutions and persons. When Mr. 
Griffin died twenty years ago, he left an 
estate of about $275,000 to his wife, with 
the provision that at the end of her life 
the residue of the estate should go to 
establish in Haverhill a home for aged 
men and aged couples. Mrs. Griffin by 
her will made specific bequests of about 
$95,000. She gave $5,000 to her home 
church, a like amount to the Haverhill 
Day Nursery, $3,000 to the Old Ladies’ 
Home, with a like sum to the Haverhill 
Boys’ Club, and to the Doolittle Home in 
Foxboro $500. Generous sums were desig- 
nated for relatives and numerous friends. 


A life of service continues not only as a 
memory and an inspiration, but as a posi- 
tive, working force for good and for the 
happiness of many. 

Plans for the annual meetings of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
in Foxboro on May 12, 18, and 14 are ma- 
turing. As already announced, the Com- 
mittee on Program consisted of Dr. 
Leighton, Mrs. Luther W. Attwood, and 
William E. Gardner, and the program, 
together with the programs for the W. U. 
M. S. and the Sunday School Association, 
is now ready for the printer. The church 
in Foxboro is not overlooking any detail 
in the plans to make the annual sessions 
successful and the visit of the outside 
friends delightful and memorable. 

The preacher of the occasional sermon, 
as designated last May, was to have been 
Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, but 
his illness prevents his undertaking this 
extra obligation. The alternate preacher, 
chosen at last year’s session, is Rev. Max 
A. Kapp of Fitchburg, and he will preach 
the Convention sermon on Wednesday 
evening, May 13. 

The three days’ sessions will close, as 
usual, with the banquet, which will prob- 
ably be served in Bethany Congregational 
Church. The toastmaster will be our 
loyal layman from North Adams, Dr. Mar- 
tin M. Brown. Two speakers will be 
heard. The representative of the W. U. 
M. S. will be Mrs. John H. Kimball, first 
vice-president of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of Massachusetts. Her subject 
will be “‘Pioneers.”’ The speaker to be 
presented by the Convention is Rey. 
Garfield Morgan of Lynn. Those who 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Frank N. Chamberlain of Medford, 
Mass., husband of Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain, supervisor of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association, is 
ill in the Pondville Hospital in Wrentham. 

Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Maine, repre- 
sented the Universalist church in the 
union Lenten services held in Salem, Mass., 
preaching in the Tabernacle Church on 
Sunday evening, March 29. His subject 
was “Prayers That Led to Calvary.” 

Rev. Harold Lumsden served as chair- 
man of publicity for the Red Cross drive 
for funds for flood relief in Stamford, 
Conn. The Stamford branch raised nearly 
three times its quota. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward M. Barney of 
Lynn have been enjoying the Easter 
season in Bermuda. Mrs. Barney, who 
was for seven years the supervisor of Re- 


know Dr. Morgan, as weil as those who 
heard him at our annual meeting in 
Waltham a few years ago, will vouch for 
him as a speaker of vision and of power. 

There is to be a quite radical change 
from the usual program for the meeting 
on Thursday afternoon. The two hours 
between three and five will be divided be- 
tween the Laymen’s state organization and 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 

The sessional committees are as follows: 
Committee on Official Reports: Rev. Al- 
fred S. Cole, chairman, Mr. Ambrose B. 
Warren, Mr. Walter E. Fitts, Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Dr. 
C. Guy Robbins, and Dr. Samuel! G. Ayres. 
Committee on Nominations: Dr. W. W. 
Rose, chairman, Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
Dr. U. S. Milburn, Robert F. Needham, 
and Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

The Lenten season and Easter always 
mean a busy time for the churches. It 
is an equally busy season for the office of 
the Superintendent and Secretary.. En- 
gagements are multiplied but, more than 
that, April is the final month of the Con- 
vention’s fiscal year. Reports from all the 
parishes must be gathered, committees 
must be appointed, programs must be 
made, and quotas and other dues are to be 
collected. All this involves much in way 
of detail. Most of the churches do not 
pay to the Convention their contributions 
until the closing month of the Convention 
year. The treasurer and the Executive 
Committee ask all local churches to for- 
ward their quotas and gifts as promptly 
now as possible, in order that the final 
accounting may show at Foxboro the 
best possible condition in our denomina- 
tional affairs. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


ligious Education for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, says she has 
retired from active work; but she is presi- 
dent of a women’s club, of a college club, of 
the Little Garden Club of Greater Boston, 
and is serving on the board of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women, and on several other 
boards. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson reports un- 
usual interest in the union Good Friday 
services at 12 to 3 p. m., in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, and a large attendance. 
This is a Worcester institution now, and 
Episcopal, Congregational, Friends, Lu- 
theran, Baptist and Methodist clergymen 
asissted. 


John Parkhurst, who will graduate from 
the Tufts School of Religion in June, has 
accepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Rutland, Vt., and will begin work there 
next September. 
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For the following we are indebted to 
the Empire State Universalist: 

Robert L. Robinson, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. L. H. Robinson, Albion, who gradu- 
ates from St. Lawrence in June, was re- 
cently notified that he has been awarded a 
scholarship of $500 per year for two years 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy of Tufts College, Mass. This is 
a high honor for the young man, for the 
student body is limited to thirty-five 
students for whom there are twenty in- 
structors. He will begin his course in Sep- 
tember. 

Rev. Fred G. Leonard, Morris, has been 
unable to conduct services for several 
weeks due to illness. 


Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, of Albion, 
suffered a slight shock on March 9 that 
affected his left knee and ankle. This 
upset has necessitated his absence from 
his pulpit on several Sundays. 

The visit of Rev. Clinton A. Moulton 
to the Bassett Hospital in Cooperstown 
on March 25 brought the unpleasant de- 
cision that an operation is necessary in the 
healing of the abcess in one of the vertebrae. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining was preacher in 
the Pullman Memorial Church, Albion, 
March 15, 29 and April 5. The preacher 
on March 22 and April 12 was John D. 
Brush of Rochester. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day was observed on April 1 with 
the presentation of a brief dramatic ac- 
count of outstanding events in Universalist 
history. The sketch entitled ‘‘Pioneers 
of Our Faith” was written and directed by 
Miss Marion Ulmer, and the parts were 
taken by members of the church school. 
Mr. Hersey conducted the service of dedi- 
cation which followed. Parents’ Night 
was observed on Friday, April 8, with a 
banquet for fathers, mothers, and children. 
The speaker was Rev. Harry E. Titus, 
executive secretary of the Maine Council 
of Religious Education, who brought an 
inspiring and helpful message. A magi- 
clan, who amazed and delighted all with 
clever sleight-of-hand, brought the evening 
to a happy close. The church school 
hour on Palm Sunday morning was given 
over to the presentation of a pageant, 
“Spring Comes to Jerusalem,” written and 
produced by Mrs. Mark L. Harned. The 
cast comprised fifty members of the school, 
including the church school vested choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Philip H. 
Nelson. 

Massachusetts 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. Seventy-five people of North 
Adams put on a biblical drama, entitled 
“The First Commandment,” recently in 
the Universalist church, under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Aid. Part of the proceeds 
was given to the North Adams Red Cross 
chapter for flood sufferers. A choir of 


twenty-five voices from St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church cooperated. Mr. Allen, as 
grandfather, assisted by various characters 
taking part as his family, gave a beautiful 
and effective prologue. So successful was 
the play that it had to be put on for a 
second night. 

Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, 
pastor. The sixth season began on Easter 
with Mr. Thornton as pastor. This is 
really a summer preaching place, but for 
several years it has been doing so well that 
services begin at Easter time and continue 
through to Christmas, with a short vaca- 
tion in August. At the parish meeting on 
April 8, every report was encouraging. 
The sum of $400 is in the treasury. 

Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor. 
A congregation of 225 greeted Mr. Pull- 
man at his initial service in this old church 
on Palm Sunday, April 5. The subject of 
the sermon was, ‘“‘Beware of Your En- 
thusiasms.”’ Mr. Pullman said: ‘We might 
paraphrase Ralph Waldo Emerson and say 
that society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the enthusiasm of its members. 
We have built attitudes of fear and timid- 
ity against the showing of emotion. It 
would not be so serious with us as adults 
if we were not forever trying to stamp out 
the enthusiasms of youth. Sincere, in- 
telligent enthusiasms have the power of 
making life a thrilling, consuming adven- 
ture.” Following the morning service the 
parish members had the opportunity of 
greeting the new pastor and his wife at 
an informal reception at the front of the 
church. 

Brookline.— Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. The communion service on 
Holy Thursday evening was preceded by 
a roll call of church and parish members. 
Letters were read from several who were 
unable to be present, and Miss Eva Gor- 
ton, who was one of the most faithful at- 
tendants when she lived near by, came 
from Methuen to answer to her name. 
Others who live at a distance helped to 
increase the congregation on Easter Sun- 
day, which was about twice the usual size. 

Medford Hillside.—Rey. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
Wednesday evening, April 8. Reports 
of all the affiliated organizations showed a 
healthy condition. The parish treasurer, 
Don N. Sleeper, reported all current bills 
paid and an encouraging balance in hand. 
The proposed budget for 1936-7 was unan- 
jmously adopted. The report of the pas- 
tor, who was called in November by the 
trustees under authority by the parish to 
find a man, gave grounds for a cheerful 
outlook. By unanimous vote, Mr. Tors- 
leff was asked to be the pastor for at least 
the parish fiscal year. Everyone went 
home happy and with an evident deter- 
mination to make the next year a big im- 
provement over 1935-6. 


Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. Mr. Boorn preached a series dur- 
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ing Lent based on G. A. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy’s poem, ‘‘We ShaJl Build On.” The 
topics were: ‘Through the Cynic’s Scorn- 
ing,” ‘Through the Coward’s Warning,” 
“Through the Cheat’s Suborning,” 
“Through the Tempest’s Raging,” 
“Through Death’s Cruel Dealing,’ “We 
Shall Build On.” A large number of 
out-of-town guests attended the recent 
installation of Mr. Boorn as patron and 
Mrs. Lillian Smith as matron of Prosperity 
Chapter O. E. S. Mr. Boorn also acts as 
patron for Montrose and Nicholson chap- 
ters. The local ladies will hold an amateur 
night April 17. The Federated Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. Boorn is president, 
will hold special services May 5 in the 


church. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt is minister 
of the Universalist church in Rochester, 
ING WE, 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
and Superintendent of Churches. 

Rey. Elmo A. Robinson is a professor 
in San Jose Teachers’ College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister 
of the Universalist church in Middletown, 
INN, 

Roger W. Holmes—son of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes—is an assistant professor 
in Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
the Unitarian church in St. Paul, Minn. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Nearly 800 circulars went into the mail 
April 9 bearing news about the reunions 
at Arlington, Norwich, Dexter and Port- 
land. A supplementary notice will be 
sent to all Ferry Beachers in Maine and 
eastern New Hampshire giving further in- 
formation about the rallies at Dexter and 
Portland. To Eben Prescott is due the 
credit for neatly arranging the announce- 
ment in folder form. 

The settlement of Rev. Richard Bird 
at Norwich will be helpful to the reunion 
plans there, inasmuch as he has had a 
prominent part at institutes in recent 
years. Unfortunately the Metz family 
will have left Dexter before the get-to- 
gether; they will be missed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Sodergren left California 
April 10 and are hurrying over mountains 
and across plains in order to be at Ar- 
lington for the affair on May 1. 

“Chet” Hutchings, Sr., of Salem, has | 
been quite active in getting memberships 
and subscriptions. In a few weeks the 
“Ferry Beacher’’ will be published, giving ||| 
information about the summer institutes. | 
Local committees are asked to be prompt 
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in submitting the names of new members 
so they will be on the mailing list. 

Who was Nicholas Marie Alexandre 
Vattemare, and what did he achieve? 
Universalists ought to know him, especially 
those affiliated with the Institute of World 
Affairs. 

A Hobby Show wil] be an outstanding 
feature of W.N. M.A. Week. Mrs. Evelyn 
Coleord has been successful in running an 
affair of this type, and will have the co- 
operation of Rev. Hazel Kirk in planning 
the event. 

Some extremely important news will be 
released in this column next week. 

* * 


HOLY WEEK IN MARLBORO, MASS. 
(Continued from page 482) 


for the minister to find a place to live. 
It was paid for at the rate of $360 a year. 

In May, 1934, Mr. Stevens was able to 
hold a party on the parsonage lawn and to 
burn all documents relating to the in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. Stevens was born Nov. 20, 1859, at 
North Turner, Maine. He was admitted 
to the bar when he came of age and prac- 
ticed law in Maine until he was thirty-five. 
Then, feeling a call to the ministry, he en- 
tered the theological school at Canton, 
N. Y., for a special course, and was or- 
dained and settled at Oakland, Me., in 
1895. He has never been without a pas- 
torate and has served in six states with an 
average of over six years in each. 

For three years Mrs. Stevens has been 
ill, and while she is about the house she 
has not been out for six weeks. With the 
coming of spring new hope comes to Mr. 
Stevens for her speedy recovery. Never in 
large places, always happy in his work, 
Mr. Stevens illustrates that serenity 
which comes when one learns to distin- 
guish between the things that are commit- 
ted to us and those that are not—and to 
take responsibility for the one and to 
leave the others with God. 

Sains 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The spirit of Murray Grove, accustomed 
to hibernating during the winter months, 
came forth in a first and exuberant mid- 
winter reunion at All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 28 and 29. 

Under the guidance of Stewart Diem, 
hard-working and enthusiastic publicity 
man, and Edith Wilson, ‘‘Murray Grove 
Impressario,” a two-day program, starting 
Saturday afternoon, through Sunday after- 
noon, was more successful, even, than its 
sponsors dared hope. The supper club 
banquet held in the church hall was 
crowded to capacity, more than 130 being 
present. During the supper an entertain- 
ing program and floor show, with singing 
waiters and all the “fixings” of the best 
traditional Manhattan supper clubs, was 
presented. The program, under the di- 
rection of Miss Wilson, consisted of a 
dozen or more acts featuring Lois Thomsen, 


member of the famous Chester Hale danc- 
ing groups, Leslie Duchon, juvenile star of 
the Horn and Hardart Radio Hour, Pris- 
cilla, Constance and Doris Reed, Judith 
Meyer, and many others. 

A warm welcome by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton, for nine years resident pastor at 
Murray Grove, and speaker of the evening, 
was combined with a stirring challenge to 
the young people. Other speakers were 
the president of the Murray Grove As- 
sociation, Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, and Miss 
Harriet Yates from General Headquarters 
at Boston. Arthur I. Olsen of the Young 
People’s Christian Union also spoke. 
William Lasher of All Souls Church was 
toastmaster. The guests were from seven 
states, the farthest being from Indiana. 
After the banquet a dance was held in the 
adjacent room. 

The visitors attended the Sunday morn- 
ing service. -Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor of the church, preached the ser- 
mon, “‘Count Mea Partner.”’ In the after- 
noon the second annual meeting of the 
Murray Grove Young People’s Associa- 
tion was held. It was attended by about 
twenty-five enthusiastic young people. 
There also was an interesting excursion 
to the Seaman’s Institute. 

The finest Murray Grove spirit in years 
was generated in this reunion and the 
Association looks forward to one of its 
greatest years in the 1936 Golden Jubilee 
meetings. 

WAG Seda 


* * 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL CHOIR 


The National Capital Choir (Dr. Albert 
W. Harned, director) presented the Pas- 
sion section from “‘The Messiah” (Handel) 
and the Motet, “Jesu, Priceless Treasure”’ 
(Bach), in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church Sunday afternoon, April 5. 

Deeply satisfying in its reverent manner 
was this vesper service by the National 
Capital Choir, that group of singers whose 
work is distinguished by sincere interest in 
the spiritual values of music and by self- 
less absorption in interpretation. In their 
singing one feels that intentness which ex- 
cludes personal ambitions and all matters 
extraneous to the meaning of music they 
are voicing. To hear singing of this devo- 
tional kind is to experience a quickening 
of the spirit and a kindling of the conscious- 
ness with the light of eternal verities. 

The presence of genuine consecration 
to the music of worship is unmistakable, 
for it invariably communicates its mood to 
the sensitive auditor. The underlying 
sympathy between musician and listener 
is the bond that links interpretation to un- 
derstanding, and when this conjoining 
takes place upon the spiritual plane, the 
highest purpose of music is achieved. 

From “The Messiah” the chorus sang 
that portion beginning with ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of God” and ending with ‘‘He 
Trusted in God that He Would Deliver 
Him.” The presentation was moving in 


its directness, its avoidance of false dramat- 
ic effects, and in the simplicity which made 
no parade of artistry. The singing had 
that artlessness which disguises the labor 
of preparation. Seldom has one been so 
touched by the poignancy of the alto solo, 
“He Was Despised and Rejected of Men,’’ 
and by the conviction of the chorus, 
“Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs.” 

The transition from Handel to Bach 
was bridged by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
with a brief meditation in which he sug- 
gested that the despairing cry of Jesus 
upon the cross was misunderstood by the 
bystanders, and that it might well have 
been a quotation from Psalm xxii, which 
is an affirmation of belief. ] 

Because of Bach’s profoundly religious 
nature, his music for the church has an 
honesty that touches the heart. His 
motet, ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,” the 
only one he composed in five parts, is a 
beautiful work, suffused with the happiness 
of complete faith, with the radiance of. 
that joy which is found only in surrender 
of self in adoration. It was beautifully 
sung with a quietude and a glow of emo- 
tional reality —Washington Post. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


April 8, and a beautiful bunch of ar- 
butus on the desk. 

Union meetings four evenings of Holy 
Week were held by the Protestant churches 
of Claremont. Mr. Etsler preached the 
communion sermon in the Congregational 
church Maundy Thursday. 

Rivermouth Assembly of Rainbow Girls 
attended service at our church in a body 
April 5. Mr. Chatterton preached on ‘‘The 
Road to Decision.” Misses Mildred and 
Marjory Chick and Dorothy Holt assisted 
in the service. 

Dr. C. Guy Robbins was speaker at the 
union service held in our church on Mon- 
day evening of Holy Week. ee 

Our Nashua women observed Dedica- 
tion Day April 8, with a large attendance. 
Virtually the whole of the Concord Mission 
Circle was present, and a large delegation 
from Manchester, besides other visitors. 
Mrs. A. W. Grose of Concord was the 
speaker. 

One of our ministers made the discovery 
that but one other besides himself in his 
parish is a subscriber to The Christian 
Leader. Comment here is out of place: it 
would be like a minister scolding from the 
pulpit—he hits the wrong crowd. ButIam 
wondering if possibly there may be others 
who have not yet made the discovery. 

I have heard my father say that, in the 
early years of his ministry, congregations 
objected to the minister joining in the 
singing. In my boyhood the congregations 
had hymn-books with words only. The 
choir would sing the hymn to any tune they 
might fancy, taken from the “Harp of 
Judah” or some like colle tion, and usually 
unfamiliar. The announcement would be, 
“Let us all unite in singing,” etc., but 
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none had the temerity to do so. An ex- 
change preacher joined heartily, and con- 
gregation and choir were scandalized; but 
it was explained that he had formerly 
been a Methodist, and knew no better. 

I went to one pastorate where there 
wasn’t a hymnal of any kind in the church 
outside the singers’ seats. The choir sang 
whatever the leader chose, regardless of 
fitness. I insisted on hymnals and con- 
gregational singing, angering the leader to 
the degree that he left us, going to another 
church where they had hymnals and con- 
gregational singing. 

The foregoing is prompted by reading 
Gus Leining in the Leader of April 4. His 
idea of a chorus of ministers is good, and 
his suggested line of hymns is good. It is 
long years since I have had to do with 
music harmonized for male voices, but it 
is my guess that several of the tunes men- 
tioned have been so arranged. But even 
if not, there need be no difficulty. The 
majority of ministers sing the air through 
habit acquired in the leading of devotional 
meetings. Those who sing parts can easily 
adjust to the score arranged for mixed 
voices. Virtually all ministers sing, some 
better than others; and some remarkably 
well. Altogether they can make consid- 
erable noise. I have observed that a 
singing minister usually has a singing 
congregation. 

A. M.B. 
* * 
THE KAGAWA MEETING 

There has been a change in place for 
the Kagawa meeting on Sunday, April 19. 
The meeting will be held in the Arena, 
St. Botolph Street, Boston, instead of 
at the Old South Church. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S RALLY 


The program for the Children’s Rally 
sponsored by the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union has been completed. The 
children in our schools are looking forward 
to Sunday, April 26, when Miss Ruth 
Downing will speak about “The Little 
Silver Bridge,” in the Cambridge Univer- 
salist church. 

At four o’clock the junior choirs from 
the Malden, Wakefield and West Somer- 
ville churches will open the program by 
singing a processional hymn, ‘‘The world, 
dear Lord, is very large.” Rev. Fred 
Hamilton Miller will give a word of wel- 
come. June Dillon of the First Universalist 
church school of Somerville will give the 
call to worship. Carl Seaburg of the Med- 
ford school will read the scripture. The 
anthem, “If with all your hearts,” will be 
given by the choirs of the three schools. 
A representative of the Waltham school 
will give the prayer, to be followed by a 
response, ‘‘My Father, under Thee,” by 
the West Somerville choir. 

Mrs. Lester Hatch of Saugus, who was 
Miss Downing’s Sunday school teacher, 
will sing a solo. 

Miss Downing will appear in Japanese 


costume and tell the children something of 
her work with the boys and girls in Japan. 
She will have many interesting articles on 
exhibition. 

The choirs will close the program with 
the recessional hymn, “Forward through 
the ages.” 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1936 
iRrevioushysreponte deen eee 19 
Pittsheld Ss Miainer ey Sere eee 16 
INEM MEM 3 5 oo aaa Bona pb aabed 4 14 
SwalnpscoutwViciss. ans san meer eer 10 
Palmer wViassig warts «cess eae 21 
IBOstone Groyesblal line eee 11 
Maldens\Masscaretn a oie eee 54 
Hiveretts. Wass. tenia pe eee 4 
Brooklyn-NeYa. All’ Souls eases 43 
iNew HavensConns 4.45 ee tae 10 

MRotalia ate ees. eee 202 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 4. Everett, Mass., 


3. New Haven, Conn.,1. Total, 8. 


* * 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Wellesley College is to house the fifth 
annual New England Institute of Inter- 
national Relations from June 28 to July 3 
inclusive. This institute offers the oppor- 
tunity for eleven days’ study under ex- 
ports in the fields of history, politics, so- 
ciology, economics, religion, and psychol- 
ogy. 

Similar institutes, under the auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Congregational Council for Social 
Action, are being held in nine other col- 
leges across the United States. Courses 
offered will be of college grade, and will 
provide an intensive study in international 
relations, analyze problems which confuse 
international thinking today, show the 
underlying causes behind dominant world 
trends and inspire a dedication to the social 
struggle toward an improved interna- 
tional order. 

Ministers, librarians, teachers, editors, 
all persons interested in forwarding the 
cause of world peace, will find the institute 
most valuable, not only because it gives 
clear information on world problems of 
the moment, but because it gives the his- 
torical, material, and spiritual backgrounds 
of these matters. Thus they will be 
enabled to help build up the enlightened 
public opinion necessary for a wise and 
friendly solution of these vital matters. 

In general the schedule will be classes in 
the morning, recreation in the afternoon, 
and lectures in the evening, which are open 
to the public. The charge is only $35 
for the entire eleven days for room, board 
and tuition. 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the New England Institute 
of International Relations, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 

March 31, 1936: 

Accepted Rev. Robert M. Rice on letter of trans- 
fer from Minnesota. 

Transferred Rev. H. C. Ledyard to Michigan. 

Noted acceptance on March 9 by Ohio Commit- 
tee of Fellowship of Rev. Elmer M. Druley on trans- 
fer from Massachusetts. 

Refused ordination of William C. Abbe—condi- 
tions, as set forth in Laws of Fellowship, Article 
VII, Section 3, not fulfilled. 

= Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x x 


MASSACHUSETTS - RHODE ISLAND 
Yor. Ca. 
Official Call 

The 47th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at 
the First Universalist Church, Peabody, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 25 and 26, 1936, for the 
purpose of (1) hearing reports of officers, (2) election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and (3) such other 
business as may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
ae 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 138, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ace 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 28, 1936, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Robert H. Barber 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Menday, 
organ res‘tal 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist. 

April 21-24: Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

April 28-May 1: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
Grace Church, New York City. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


May 3—G. 8. 5S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—-Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 

ae) 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 
The 5lst annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Foxboro, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 18, 1936, at 10 a. m. 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year; 
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To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments; 
To transact any other business that may legaily 
come before the meeting. 
Mattie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. 


Obituary 
Albert C. Pease 


Albert C. Pease, of Hyannis, Mass., died April 4 
at the age of fifty. His funeral and burial were at 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, where he was born. 
The services were held in the Methodist church. He 
is survived by his wife, Marion Bisbee Pease, daughter 
of Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, who was editor of the 
Leader for many years, and by five children. 


Miss Mildred Wheelock 


Miss Mildred Wheelock, aged fifty, died April 4 
at her home in Southbridge, Mass., following a short 
illness of acute bronchitis. She was born in South- 
bridge, the daughter of John C. F. and Myrtie 
(Williams) Wheelock. She was graduated from the 
Southbridge High School and Mt. Holyoke College. 
She took up post graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Tours and the Sorbonne, 
France. She was a teacher of languages and taught 
in many colleges in the United States, including 
Marysville Coliege at Marysville, Tenn., and In- 
ternational College at Springfield. 

She was one of the founders and first president of 
the Southbridge Woman’s Club and was also a 
member of the Monday Club. She was an active 
member of the First Universalist Church. 

Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pastor of the church over forty 
years ago, was called to conduct the funeral service, 
which was held at the home April 7. 

Besides her parents she is survived by one sister, 
Miss Amy Wheelock, all of Southbridge, and one 
brother, Carl Wheelock, of Baltimore. 


Charles H. Musgrave 


Charles Henry Musgrave was born in Crawford 
County, Illinois, near Hutsonville, Jan. 10, 1866, 
and died Feb. 24, 1936, at his home near Hutsonviile. 
He was the eldest child of John Thomas Musgrave 
and Mary Jane (Everingham) Musgrave. He lived 
in Montana 1888-1897, where he practiced law. All 
the rest of his life was lived in or near the locality of 
his birth and death. 

Mr. Musgrave served two terms in the Illinois 
State Legislature and for eight years was food in- 
spector for his district. 

Jan. 12, 1890, he was united in marriage with Lettie 
Dunlap. To them were born three daughters, who 
survive—Mrs. Gladys Thornton of Danville, Mrs. 
Doris Roellgen of Hutsonville, and Mrs. Grace Lin- 
ton of Danville. There are six grandchildren, Allen, 
Mark and Charles Henry Thornton of Danville, 
and Lettie Joe, Barbara, and John K. Roellgen of 
Hutsonville. There are also two brothers, Harlan 
of Omaha, Neb., and Everett of Hutsonville. 

Mr. Musgrave was a Universalist, having been a 
faithful member of the Hutsonville Universalist 
church for many years. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. E. M. Minor. 
Interment was in the New Cemetery in Hutsonville. 


Edgar Eugene Haines 


Relatives, friends and neighbors of the late Edgar 
Eugene Haines gathered in his residence, at North 
Sodom, Brewster, New York, at 2 p.m. April 2, 
for his funeral. 

Mr. Haines was eighty-seven years of age. He was 
born in North Salem, N. Y., the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene M. Haines. He was twice married and lost 
his wives by death. Mrs. Ruben F. Hodge, who 
eared for Mr. Haines’ second wife in her last illness, 
remained on as housekeeper for Mr. Haines until 
his death. 

Two nephews, Rev. Ralph Palmer of the faculty 
of Gordon College of Theology and Missions, and 
Mr. James M. Palmer of Mansfield, Mass., survive 
him. 

Mr. Haines was a life-long Universalist and was 
given to benefactions among his townspeople in 
keeping with the spirit of his faith. He was a gen- 
erous supporter of the local church at North Salem, 


of the Universalist Publishing House and of the 
Universalist General Convention. A man of high 
moral integrity and genial good humor, his cheery 
smile characterized him through life, and he met 
death conscious of its approach, and confident of 
the Benevolence inherent in that way to Life. 

Rev. E. B. Barber of Danbury, Conn., minister of 
the North Salem Universalist church, of which 
Mr. Haines was a regular attendant, officiated at 
the funeral, and was assisted by Rev. Ralph Palmer 
of Boston, Mass., a nephew of the deceased, who 
offered the prayer, and by Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
vice-president of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, who pronounced the benediction. 

Many beautiful floral tributes to the love and es- 
teem in which Mr. Haines was held by relatives and 
friends were banked about his bier. 

Burial was in June Cemetery, North Salem, N. Y., 
in the family burial lot. The committal service was 
conducted by Mr. Barber. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April 27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. The March to Imperialism. April 29. 


Tramping Old Trails. April 30. 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B. D., Ph. D., D. D., D. C. L. 


Dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Professor of the History of Early 
Christianity. 


Blazing 
Crossroads 


On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


FOR SALE 


A six-room bungalow in Pasadena, 
California. For description and terms 
write to the owner, H. L. Canfield, 213 
Mclver Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e \oung 
women with only moderate means of suppo t who 
come to this city for work or study. It i: lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e sy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte o' 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
light and heat, is $700 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E., Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLES— 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 


For catalogue, address the Dean of th 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts Coflege, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S$. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodioue: 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical wel) being of the pupils. The 
schoo] has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all neceesary appliances. The: 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A lady who had employed a Chinaman 
as cook asked him his name. 

“Me name San Toy Lee,” he said. 

“Ah, your name is too long,” the lady 
replied. ‘I will call you John.” 

“All light,” responded John. ‘‘What’s 
your name?” 

“Mrs. Charlotte Anne Hemingway,” 
she told him. 

“Your name too long,” remarked John. 
“T call you Cholly.”—The Mutual Maga- 
gine, 

ok * 

“What did you leave your job at the 
Goldplated Securities for? I thought 
you had a good thing there.” 

“TI thought so, too, till I’d been there 
a week. I was supposed to be secretary 
to the vice-president, but he was no vice- 
president at all. Why, he only took two 
hours and a half for lunch, and sometimes 
he’d stick around till four in the afternoon. 
I couldn’t work for a man like that.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 

* Ox 


“Here,” lamented Mrs. J—, “is an- 
other invitation from Mrs. Boreleigh, 
asking us to one of her dull parties. I 
wish we didn’t have to go.” 

“Oh, tell her we have a previous en- 
gagement,”’ said her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. J— virtuously. ‘That 
would be a lie. Edith, dear, write Mrs. 
Boreleigh that we accept with much 
pleasure.’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* as 

A young lawyer from the North sought 
to locate in the South. He wrote to a 
friend in Alabama, asking him what the 
prospect seemed to be in the city for “an 
honest young lawyer and Republican.” 

In reply the friend wrote: “If you are an 
honest lawyer, you will have absolutely 
no competition. If you are a Republican, 
the game laws will protect you.”—Wail 
Street Journal. 

* * 

Angler: ‘“You’ve been watching me for 
hours. Why don’t you try fishing your- 
self?”’ 

Onlooker: “I ain’t got the patience.”— 
The Weekly News (Auckland, N. Z.) 

* * 


Visitor: ““This isn’t a dwarf. He’s over 
five feet in height.” 

Showman: ‘‘That’s the wonderful thing 
about him. He’s the tallest dwarf in the 
world.” —Pastime Scrapbook. 

* * 

A man of six feet eight inches applied 
for a job as a life guard. 

“Can you swim?” asked the official. 

“No, but I can wade to beat the devil.” 
—Ohio Hobo. 

* * 

“Aunt Sue, if you had your life to live 
over again, what would you do?” 

“T’d get married before I had sense 
enough to decide to stay an old maid.”— 
Exchange. 
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Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
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The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 
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